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ED AND ANN BOYES are among 
the leading recorders of bird songs. 
They have appeared before the Na- 
tional Audubon Society convention. 
Mr. Boyes is a former president—and 
Mrs. Boyes is the secretary—of the 
Detroit Audubon Society. Their work 
in arousing public interest in nature 
and conservation has been an impor- 
tant factor in the growth to national 
prominence of the Detroit Society. 


“Excellent Clarity and Brightness” 


WRITE ED AND ANN BOYES: “Much of our recording is done at dawn when bird songs are 
at their best, but light is poor. Identification would be difficult, if not impossible, were it 
not for the excellent clarity and BRIGHTNESS of our 7X,35mm Bausch & Lomb binocular. 


We could even go further on an important angle justifying price over and above a mess of 


cheaper jobs now on the market. The cheap jobs might look good and operate quite well 


mechanically, but in our experience, just do not last.” 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG. 2 
pages of useful information you 
should know before you buy any 
binocular. Tells bow to select a glass 
for your own use. Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., 12013 Lomb Park, Roch- 
ester 2, N. Y. 


Bausch & Lomb 
Zephyr-Light 
7X,35mm Binocular 
Balcoted Optics 
$186, Fed. tax incl 
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LoncG PLAYING RECORD 


No Finer Record Of Bird Songs 
Ever Offered! 


Endorsed By National Audubon Society 


Authentic recordings of 135 songs of 48 
North American bird species. 


Beautiful new collection which has taken 
years to prepare. All on one Long Play- 
ing microgroove record enclosed in a 
colorful jacket. 


Interesting commentary on each bird. 
15 minutes of song grouped for easy 
location. 

33 1/3 r.p.m. only $7.95 postpaid 


Order C.O.D. (postage added) or send 
che ck ol Mone u Orde ; for postage pre 
paid shipment. 


ORDER TODAY DIRECT FROM 


FICKER RECORDING SERVICE 


Box 883 * Old Greenwich, Conn. 


George $. White & Co., Inc. 


> Highland Place, Maplewood, N. J 
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Insurance Brokers 
Specializing in’ providing proper 
coverage and reducing costs for 
thousands of satisfied customers. 


Cameras and binoculars insured. 


CATCH THEM ALIVE AND UNHURT! 
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Can't f 1 aqanne 
Harm |} hey 
yen » 


Pets | 7 TX rAd BP Ys | 


Trap for rodent riddance and removal of sur 
plus animals Guaranteed HAVAHART trap 
catches them alive, protects pelts. No springs 
or jaws. Rustproof. Sizes for all needs For 
free booklet, mail coupon today 


HAVAHART, 5t-J Water St Ossining, N.Y 


Please let me in on your trapping secrets 
Name 


Address 
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Your Membership 


supports this work 


Public information Department services 
the press and radio 


Audubon Junior Clubs, in which more 
than nine million children in schools and 
youth groups have been enrolled since with information about nature and conser- 
1910. vation 


members, and furnishes 


Publications: Audubon Magazine, sem to 
Hl members: Outdoors Illustrated (32.00 a 
. well idapted to school use and illus- 
fudubon Field Notes 
results of bird 


Audubon Camps, for training adult. in 

conservation, at Medomak, 

Norden, Calil year 
trated 


nature and 
Maine: Greenwich, Conn.: 
in color: 
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Audubon Screen Tours, lectures and 


“ itching. including seasonal reports and 
color motion pietures which reach an au 


bird censuses; Nature Program Guide, Jun- 
ior Club News and Audubon Nature Bulle 


fins ive for teacher- and youth leaders 


dience of 500.000 people a year in some 
200 citie 


Audubon Wildlife Tours, around Lake 
Okeechobee and into the Everglades Na 
tional Park, under direction of trained 
naturalists 


Sanctuaries: The National Audubon So- 
ciety’s wardens patrol more than 1,000,000 
res of land and water ite luding Audubon 
Nature 


R ney 


Center, Greenwich, Connecticut; 
Wildlife Abbeville 
Roosevelt Memorial Sanctuary, 
island: San Gabriel 
River Sanctuary, Los Angeles, California; 

Branches and Affiliates of the National fodd Wildlife Hog Island 
Audubon Society Maine: and extensive areas in Texas and 


Sanetuary, 
Audubon Art Tours, loan exhibits of 
original art by famous bird painters. 
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Oyster Bay, Long 


Sanetuary 
advance our work = in 
more than 200 communities 


Your Membership will advance publi 
understanding of the value and need of 


Research Projects, especially for species 
threatened with extinetion 

conservation of soil, water. plants and wild- 
life and the relation of their intelligent 


treatment and wise use to human progress 


Photo and Film Department, from 
which wildlife photographs and slides ean 
be purchased and educational films rented 
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Gravel Mining Regulations 
Waters’ dis 


ippointment,* but he and his triends 


1 sympathize with Mi 


need not despa because they can erad 


cate abuses that come trom “gravel min 


ing is it is Commonly called. Recently 
Norwalk 


enacted regulations for gravel mining 


the City ol Connecticut 
Legal objections to ordinances or regu 
lations were gradually overcome whet 
it first there was dispute over the proper 
law-making body entitled to pass ay 


propriate ordinances or regulations 
While this dispute Was going on, groups 
of peopl ippeared in increasing num 
bers before our Council and zoning au 
thorities in protest against the creation 
ol eyesores caused by careless and sell 
ish removal of topsoil and fill. Progress 
is not impeded, and is in fact encour 
wed thereby, but all soil removal is now 
carelully regulated 

Communities adjacent to Norwalk 
have had similar protective regulations 
lor many years. A copy of our zonin 
laws and other helptul suggestions wil 
be furnished, | am sure, if interested 
Mavor 


or the Zoning Commission of Norwalk 


parties will write either to the 


Harry M. Lessin 
Norwalk, Connecticut 


Cooked to Order 

Dick Neidhardt’s letter in the Se 
tember-October, 1952 issue of dudubor 
Vagazine ts interesting but birds picking 
insects off car radiators is not unusual 

The house sparrow is very commot 
on the streets of some California cities 
I have noticed them fly from car to car 
along the curb and alight sometimes o1 
the radiator of a car that had just 
parked 
they hop to the bumper, take a good 
look back at the 


the next car 


Finding the radiator too hot 


radiator, then flv te 


We readers would be quite interestes 
in the oddities of birdlife noted by other 
readers of Audubon Alagazine. Mav we 
hear trom them through your “Lette 
column 

Lewis | JOHNSON 


\uburn, California 


A Flicker Problem 
\iv house is about three years old 
md shingled with wood = shingles \ 
flicker has bored holes in the shingles 


on the northwest side of the house near 
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Photograph of flicker by Donald Dickey 


the rool As olten as we chase him, he 
returns alter a few hours to 
his destruction. Some of the 


I here 


apple trees on Our preperty besides other 


always 
continus 
holes are quite large are seven 
trees where he could find insects 

I've been told that woodpeckers have 
been known to bore holes ino barns to 
vet inside for the winter. It seems a bit 
far-letched to me that he is trying to 
Valk CHLPanice house 
I should be very ratelul to know 
house to peck away 


do about it? We like 


the wild birds and encourage their stay 


why he selects the 


and what ¢ 


ing about, but not to the extent of de 
stroving the outer wall of our house 
EMMA SCHROEDER 

Huntington, New York 

Editors’ Note much if the 
flicker t/ has b / les in the shingles is 
alter ct Int wl chers often drill 
holes 


wher / y can 


barns o ne the eaves of house 
protected from cold 
stor ‘ cin nights li a 
rates a na building. either 
winter quarters, or in spring for 
likely that there 

mit where the bird 

t; home. Putting 

fing hoxes n the 

prevent the dan 


omelecs flicker 


A Hummingbird Flower of Texas 

fudubon Ma e for July-August 
1952 has | = Charles E. Mol 
telline ol op | vill attract hum 
mingbirds you another that 


is a favorite the ruby-throat which 
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is the only hummingbird I have seen 


wound Houston. [he plant is the Mal 
miscus, Commonly called here the Span 
similar to 


ish appl [he tlowers are 


hibiscus in shape and are red, but they 
we very small as compared to the hi 
biscus. The fHowers are followed by the 
seed, which is a small red apple that I 
find is edible 

\ lone line of these flowers, which 
woods and I brought 


follows the back line 


we found in the 
into my garden 
of our house. Ke ptw itered and in good 
soil, they erow very tall. as high as 10 

feet 
There ine ilwavs one or more ruby 
throats about these flowers during then 
blooming season. This Malvaviscus may 
be native here for it is found through 
out our woods alone streams 
\irs \ P 


I Obpb 


Houston, Texas 


Todd's Malvaviscus 
Texas mallow, Malvaviscus 
shrub to a small tree 


Editors’ Note Vrs 
is probably the 
drummondi, a /arge 
u“ hi h usually 
and has showy red tlowers 
long It is a native oft Vie vWco and the ex 
southeastern United States where it 


grows about nine feet tall 


about one inch 


freme 
ranges from the southern and east-centra 
part of Texas. east through southern Louis 
ana, southern Vississipp and southern Ala 
hama, to the northern part of Florida. Hum 
minghirds visit the flowers of certain other 
members of the family Malvaceae for eX 
ample, Hibiscus and its many varieties. and 
hollvhocks, Althea, but this is the first repori 
we have had of its use of Malvaviseus 
Perhaps other readers will take note of the 
flowers visited hy 


is additions to our list 


hummingebirds and send 


Egrets and a White Crow 
I enjoved) your article 1 
Backward July-August, 1952 
ing about the egrets reminded me of the 
\ugust, 1951. While visit 


Kentucky last year, I 


one | saw in 
rhe if Lexington 
saw a snowy ee ita small lake on the 
farm where [ was stavine at the time 

I also understand that an albine crow 
was shot at Nicholasville Kentucky last 
summer. The bird is now mounted and 
is on display at the University of Ken 
tucky at Lexington 

PHOMAS PERKINS 

Michigan 


River Rouge 


Explore WILDERNESS TRAILS 


CANYOS G Gr Ca 0 
OHN MUIR TRATI 


HAVASU CANYON TRIPS 
March into June. Sept. thru Oct 
f and 8 days 
From Los Angeles 
From Son Francisco 
rrom Kingman Ariz 


JOHN MUIR TRAIL 
of the Sierra Nevada 
July into Sept 
Minimum trip 7 days from $6 


from $1! 


Write for literature, details and reservations 


ee Se 


WAMPLER TRAIL TRIPS 


1940 HEARST AVE BERKELEY &%, CALIF 


SHANTY BOAT 
CRUISES 


— A novel holiday afloat 
into the tropical Everglades 
country—a bird lover's Paradise 


One Week Cruises—December 22 thru 
April — $86 


CAPT. JIM NISBET 
Dept. A, Box 1628, Ft. Myers, Florida 


PPP PPP PELL LA AAA 


M 


Nas AUDUBON 
B\ 


Ya COURT 


\ =’ 
“ , \e St. Augustine, 
Xi $) Florida 


Ane iy 


Spotilessly clean cottages, private showers Well 
spaced among tall pines. On U.S. No. 1, one mile 
north of historic St. Augustine, the Nation's oldest 
city. For rest and courteous service, stop at this 
quiet, friendly place 
Phone 842.W 
Managing Owners: Mr. and Mrs. Powell 
REST Assured e Reservations Suggested 
We have served many Audubon members 
in the past years 
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of Yesterday! 
ROYAL BRONZE FINISH 


— 


a 
BRONTOSAURUS 


PTERODACTYL [OIDEA) 
TYRANNOSAUPUS 


Ml 

@ Averaging 3 inches 

@ Larger size averaging 
6 inches in tength 


$1.00 each 


$2.00 each 


Dealers and Museums—Write for Wholesale Prices 


ROYAL BRONZE 


225 FIFTH AVE., Room A502, New York 10, av 
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@ High Tide on the Estuary 


a crawling foam" of 
the rising tide racing across the 
sands of the Cheshire Dee brought 


Mary to a when 


“cruel 


watery she 
call 


Just how the tale goes I only 
but it 


grave 


went forth to home her lost 


cattle 
vaguely 


remember, came to 


when I crossed these same 


Dee last October 
Our horse, plodding into the cold 


mind 
sands ol 
wind and fine driving rain pulled 
us in a gayly-colored, two-wheeled 
the wate! 
Hilbre 
Island. At this point, at the edge of 
the Irish Sea, 
rates England from the gray hills of 
Wales, the estuary is nearly five miles 
Not far away is the great city 
ol Liverpool. At low tide the com 
the Dee and the 


form at least 50 


cart vast stretch of 


sculptured 


ovel 


sand toward 


where the Dee sepa 


wide. 


bined estuaries of 
Mersey 


square miles of exposed sand and 


adjacent 


mud flats, a feeding place for tens 


of thousands of clamoring shore 
But when the flood races in, 
flats 
as much as 30 feet of rough water 


the fate 


birds 


these same may be covered by 


I wondered what would be 


Koger Peterens BIR D'S - 


IMlustrations 
ol three litthe dogs which, unmind 
ful of thei peril, raced down the 
flats at half tide. Would the rapidly 
widening channels eventually cut off 
their retreat? 

Mine was the great good fortune 
to spend a week on Hilbre with a 
little group of photographers who 
make a holiday of i 
the the highest 
I managed to crash the party when 

had their 
two or three 


twice a year al 


time of tides. How 
have 


the 


others hopefully 
list 


sure. I 


names on lor 


years I am not was so en 


grossed in work on the European 
Field that | the 
pedition in March but in the slender 


Guide miussed ex 
hope that there might be room for 
October I extended 
At the 


accommodation 


me in my stay 


in England last moment 


there was for just 
guest. | was the lucky one 

Bill Williams, an 
Cheshire ornithologist, and Norman 
as “Nomad” 
the 
Hosk 


ings, England’s greatest bird photog 


one 

Big amateur 
Ellison, who is known 
BBC 
Midlands, were my hosts. 


listeners in 
Eric 


to millions of 


rapher, was there with his battery 


by 


the author 


of cameras, and so was Jerry Jamie- 
son, Ronney Pryor, Joe Wells, Dr. 
McAfee, and most glamorous of all, 
Field Marshall Viscount Alanbrooke. 
As one would expect of a military 
man, Lord Alanbrooke brought 
along his big artillery—a_ 14-inch 
lens mounted on a Kodak cine-spe- 
cial. This was his seventh visit to 
Hilbre. 

When the tide rises and the gray 
green waters of the Irish Sea roll 
into the estuary, the battalions of 
wading birds are forced to leave 
their feeding grounds. Most of the 
curlew head inland, but the thou- 
sands of oyster-catchers, knots, dun 
lins and redshanks resort to Hilbre, 
and particularly to satellite 
islands, the “Big Eye” and the “Little 
Eye.’ A bird blind (or “hide” as the 
sritish call it), properly placed on 
either the Big or Little Eye is al 
sure to be surrounded by 
countless shorebirds at high tide 
The blind must put up at 
least two hours before the tide comes 
the “build-up” starts. I 
here that I have 


its 


most 
be 


in—betore 


might say never 
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YE VIE W 


seen any blind quite as effective or 
well made as a Hoskings hide, unless 
it was the one Lord Alanbrooke has, 
which is an adaptation of the same 
Lord Alanbrooke let me 
work from his blind one morning, 


design. 


and ever since I have been quite 
spoiled. Although it did not have 
hot and cold running water, I shall 
not be 
like it. 

The important thing in estuary 


satished until I have one 


photography is the “build-up.” If 
you do not withdraw from sight be 
fore the first 
gather 


few waders begin to 
along the creeping water's 
edge, a few hundred feet away, you 
might have no live decoys to lure 
in the flocks. The blind 
must be rigid, so as not to flap in 
the wind. As the 
waters birds increase in 


passing 
almost constant 
the 
( rowd in 


rise 


number and closer and 


closer. If by chance a clam digger 


elects to wait out the tide on your 


the 
if the local 
the mob to flight, 
had it.” 
dismantle 


islet at this critical juncture, 
flocks will clear out. On 
peregrine 


“ 


you 


puts 
have You might as 
well blind or 
for another day. 

Week-ends are 


much disturbance by fishermen and 


your wait 


out. There is too 


others—and there is also too much 
competition. We did not bother to 
put up our blinds on Sunday. The 
big telescope showed us a strange 
new hide on the Little Eye, and one 
on the Big Eye as well. Sweeping the 
scope toward the mainland we could 


the Red Rock with 
three cormorants sitting in front of 


see a blind on 


it. Scrutinizing the Big Eye again we 
could see a large flock of knots, while 


When writing advertisers, piease mention Audubon Magazine 
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just behind them were the heads of 
three bird-watchers with binoculars. 
Hilbre itself was overrun with peo 
ple even though the island is posted 
At least 30 members of the Liverpool 
Natural History Society had trekked 
the flats. Although 


“across Sunday 


was a dead loss, we did have two on 
three successful days (two good days 
out of a week is considered average). 
The pictures I got shall be shown 
eventually to Audubon Screen Tour 


audiences. 


lo an American, the oyster-catcher 
is the star of the show. Oyster-catch 
ers (the but 
with darket 
abundant in Europe than they are 
with us. We think of them as south 
ern birds which we travel to coastal 
South Carolina to 
In Europe they even spend the win 
ter as far north as Iceland. The 
flocks that winter on the 
Cheshire Dee can sometimes be seen 
Audubon 


same spec ics aS OUTS, 


backs) are much more 


Virginia o1 see. 


great 
walking about in snow! 
spoke of observing oyster-catchers in 
Labrador. He might have been right. 
Perhaps we wiped out our northern 
population before other ornitholo 
gists were on hand to record the 
process. 

the 
that 
sandstone 


I would not dare estimate 
oyster-catchers 

red 
At first there were 
then 


Closer 


numbers — of 
crowded the 
of the Little Eve 
a few 


eroded 


dozen, hundreds, then 
they 
crowded, “kleeping” and making an 
incredible racket while the build-up 
continued. At the moment olf 
high silence suddenly fell 
over the assembly and every last bird 
Continued on page 19 


thousands. and closer 


very 
tide a 


ted 


FREE! 


AUDUBON READERS 
14 PAGE BOOK 


LIMITED 
EDITION 


with BINOCULAR 
RATING CHART 


TELLS...EXPLAINS CLEARLY, 
HONESTLY... ALL THE NEW 
VITAL FACTS YOU NEED FOR 
JUDGING BINOCULARS: 


*® Meaning of Various “Powers” 

% Field of View ® “Exit Pupil” 

*& Types of Focuses... 
Advantages .. . Disadvantages 

*% Image Brightness * Coating 

* Qualities, Values, Technicalities 

* Other Invaluable, Up-to-the-Minute 
Information. 


This is an opportunity to obtain the most 
interesting, important — but well-stream- 
lined and simplified guide to modern 
binoculars. Stop “guessing”! Stop being 
confused! Get your free copy now. 


BIRDLOVERS! 


You know Birds, but it is 
important that you 
also know Binoculars. 

That is why | want 
every one of you to 
have this guide! 


», MAIL THIS COUPON! 


NO STRINGS 
NO OBLIGATION 


Bushnell Binoculars 

Dept. 162 

Bushnell Building 

Pasadena 1, California 
Gentlemen 

Kindly send me absolutely FREE 
a copy of your limited edition 
booklet; “HOw to Select Binocu 
lors.” | understand there is no 
obligotion whatsoever 
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Winter is a lean and a hungry time. It is a time to see the 


lone fox; a time to see the single blue jay; a time to see the 


one deer that may be wintering in your woods. A well- 


known writer-naturalist says it is 


By Alan Devoe 

bine makers of medieval 
ings often had occasion to exe 
These 
with 


cute scenes of the creation 
landscapes, densely thronged 
tiny figures of birds and all manner 
of living creatures, must delight and 
fascinate a naturalist for many rea 
sons; but in one respect, particularly 
what he is made to feel is a sense ol 
recognition of his own experience 
Here, in the painting, is a teem 
ing creation, spreading all across the 
canvas’ middle ground, thronged 
with such legions of created beings 
that the eye can inspect the details 
for hours and not take them all in 
Over yonder, where the painting's 
landscape recedes toward infinity, 
there are to be made out undimin 
ishing hordes of tinier and tinier 
creature-figures, in 
without-end. And 


here perhaps in the left-hand cornet 


hint of nature 


then, way down 
foreground, there is one little human 
Adam, hu 
This 


with his 


figure, symbolizing man, 

will. 
likely 

arms upraised in the gesture of won 


manity—what you lone 


litthe observer, very 


der and embrace, stands peering at 
the gigantic, the evidently infinite, 
expanse of the creation unrolled be 
which the 


fore him: that garden 


power-before-all-worlds is said to 
have planted, and set him in. 
Whenever I see one of these old 
creation-paintings, In this style, I am 
given the powerful sense of familiar 
experience; which I am sure all nat 
uralists must share. We may not share 
exactly the theology of the painter 
We may not recognize all the spe 
cies he has painted, for there is a 
certain time-gulf and science-gulf be 
tween hippogriffs of medieval fancy 


und what actual woodchucks and 


ime 


chipmunks we may see these days 


But we recognize instantly the es 


sential mood and meaning of the 


picture; and we recognize instantly, 
with a special shock of recognition, 
We know the lone 
cornell We know 


everlastingly 


one higure in it 
little 


that eagel and 


man in the 
frus 
trated fellow, who is spreading his 
arms and fairly hopping up and 
down in his tremendous hunger to 
embrace the whole creation and 
take it to 
love, and who is so obviously never, 


able to do it. He 


him in knowledge and 


never going to be 
is the naturalist 
Naturalists are of many sorts: ded 
icated scientists, faithfully analyzing 
and ticketing; lyric-minded devotees, 
trving to catch the creation in some 
thing more like a song; worshiping 


naturalists; exploring naturalists; 
meditating naturalists; and just the 
legion of us who go bird-watching, 
hill-hiking, poking into a woodchuck 
burrow under the summer sun. But 
sort, 18 a 


none of us, of whatever 


naturalist for long before he real 
ives that he is bound to be eternally 
that little man in the picture. Open 
our arms and mind as wide as we 
can to nature, the hugeness of the 
creation is enormously too big for 
us. Why, there are 4,000 or 5,000 spe- 
There are 


cies of just mammals 


15,000 species of birds. There are 
something like $0,000 arachnids and 
100,000 mollusks field 


man, whatever kind of naturalist we 


Scientist, 


are, we must forever remain a small 


astonished figure standing (so to 
at the edge of this gigantk 


able to explore it 


speak) 
creation, never 
more than partly, never able to take 
in, in an embrace of the entirety, this 
thronging, stunning whole 


Che inrushing realization of the 


ts Moet 


Nature 


size ol the creation, which comes to 
every naturalist, can be daunting 
It can so overwhelm as almost to 
repel. That is why, I think, it is per 
haps wise for us to learn to “come 
at” nature, when we can, in her 
moments of quietness, withdrawal, 
rest. 

In any season of any year, to be 
sure, the creation continues always 
too big for us. But sometimes the 
parade of earth is 
thinned to where, at least, we aren't 
so completely overcome by the 
“blooming, buzzing confusion” that 
we can only stare bemused, like a 
child at a three-ring circus, unable 
to come to sharp intimacy with any 


slowed and 


detail because of the impact of the 
whole. Every naturalist must, by de 
liberate decision, limit his nature 
knowing in some way. None of us 
is big enough for everything; and 
the wiser a naturalist gets to be, the 
less he knows he knows. In this same 
spirit of purposeful limitation, and 
realization of how little we are and 
how impossibly big is the creation 
to which we would give our hearts, 
we may now and then rewardingly, 
I think, advantages ol 
winter over summer. 
Winter, if you like, is 
“dead” time. This is the season of 


remember 
nature's 


earth’s sleep in seeds. But to say that 
the creation is minimal and sleepy 
now is only to say that it is slowed 
down, scaled-down, to where we can 
have some faint hope of being able 
really to have a look at it, to fix on 
a detail here and a detail there, to 
approach thys gigantitude without 
being instantly daunted and bewil 
dered. Nature never, of course, quite 
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“In the white. snow-mounded woods of January and February, the vast multitude 


is reduced to things that we can see, touch. and possess. Photograph hy Clifford Vatteson. 
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“comes down to our size We are 
always little, and infinity is, always, 
infinity. But “birds’’—that 


bly huge summer entity—can in win 


Im) poss! 


ter become just these relatively tew 


chickadees, tree sparrows, 


pUNCOs, 
downy woodpeckers, nuthatches, in 
a white, still world that lets us look 
at them in their isolated individual 
ities without the distracting moil of 


a million other feathered wings 


“ 

M AMMALS’—even on the hun 
dred-odd-acre tarm which my wile 
and I long ago chose as our boun 
daried “sample” of creation, having 
realized that our knowledge of cre 
ation-as-whole could never come to 
more than a kind of working smat 
ter—includes in summer a tumult of 
foxes, skunks, chip 
munks, bats, muskrats and dozens 


woodchucks, 
of others. It is nearly as impossible 
to “know” them all as to catch a 
hippogrifl —that fabulous, winged 
and halt griffin 


snow-mounded 


animal, half horse 
But in the 
hemlock woods of January and Feb 
ruary we meet, as it were, the single 
fox, the fox 


white, 


fox: the tace-to-lace 
gleaming in his fulvous silhouette 
against the whiteness, the fox single, 
special, and so knowable. Our bats 
are hung up asleep now in the cold 
loft of the old barn. Our woodchucks 
sleep under the frozen pasture. Crea 
tion is quieted, hushed, minimal . 
so in a sudden instant, on a frosty 
morning, our white-tail buck, pran 
ing down the old wood-road, is 
abruptly a thousand times the buck 
he ever could be in summer. He is 
deerness-come-alive, the vivid blaze 
of him. 

It is hard, almost impossibly hard, 
to “come at” nature on a May morn 
ing. Here we stand (the litthe man 
in the picture) at creation’s edge in 
May; and how can we possibly em 
brace this or even see it and hear 
it as we would? The sound of vireos 
singing in the fresh green of the 
May woods ... the May smell ol 
the creek that winds through the 
pasture, the creek where now the 
newts are breeding . the bloom 
ing of dogtooth violets, starring the 
floor of the woods . . . the hazy spring 
greens and pinks and yellows of the 
overgrown fields and orchards 
the feel of the May-time sun... who 
can “take” this, in arms or mind 
however wide-stretched and eager? 
May is when our arbutus and blood 
root are blossoming in the dark leaf 


mold in the woods. This is when the 


phoebes are building, and it is the 
time for us to go poking under old 
bridges. Our barn swallows are com 
ing back, and it is the time for us 
to slog around the wet barnyard, 
exultant in the smells of cattle and 
straw and spring mud. Here on this 
May morning the creation blazes, 
blooms and dances in its riot of full 
ness; and the eager, bewildered fig 
ure in the corner, at the edge, the 
naturalist, is so defeated by immen 
sity that he could nearly weep. 

So in May. So whenever we have 


to “look full.” As 


clergymen sometimes say, there is no 


upon creation 


man’s trying to get the 
We're not 


made to accommodate so much. And 


Lis¢ in a 


heavens into his head 


no naturalist is made to accommo 
date nature; the creation won't go 
into the creature. But if we can have 
little, 


thinned, hushed If its particu 


it quieted down for us a 


lars can be made fewer, so eyes and 
mind can seize a minute on this one 
thing, this bit of creation-in-minia 
ture 

On a 


when my breath hangs in a cloud in 


bitter January morning, 
the still, cold air, I go through ou 
“lifeless” woods, the snow crunching 
and squeaking under my boots; and 
here, rattling and whipping on a 
walnut twig, is a promethea cocoon. 
In all the world of this white win 
ter moment, there are only I, and 
a brittle brown cocoon in my mit 
tened hand, and perhaps far off over 
there in the pine-grove the sound 
of the beadle!-beadle! of a blue jay. 
This much of nature, the creation 
reduced to this, I can take to me. I 
can hear the sound of the creation, 
in this single sound, clear and sharp 
as ice-crystals, the jay-call in my ear. 
texture of the 
hand, 


I can touch the 


creation, hold it in’ my 
feel it between my thumb and fore 
finger, as I roll this cocoon gently 
and feel for the stir of sleeping, se 
cret life within. Briefly, piercingly, 
the unimaginable enormousness of 
things stoops down, slows, focuses, 


for me to see, touch, and possess 


VU INTER, if vou will, is a dead 


should 


time, a sleep time; but | 
say that it is on just this account that 
it is the best time of all for us to meet 
nature. To meet nature, I say: to 
effect a real meeting in intimacy be 
tween the man at the edge of the 
creation in the picture and the crea 


tion itself, in terms of this particu 
lar particle of it, that particular par 
ticle. The outstretched arms, raised 
in wonder and want, cannot close 
upon the tumultuous throng of life 
that three seasons of the year may 
parade. But on a bitter winter morn 
ing, in a white world, in the cold 
and silence, they can close to “take 
in” the small, intimate, isolated won- 
der of a promethea cocoon. “Birds,” 
well, we can never know them in all 
their multitudinous birdness. But 
we can know this jay, this lean soli 
tary jay, here on the snow-laden 
conifer bough, in the deepest, closest 
communion with which we can know 
truth at all. “Mammals,” well, thes 
are very many, and too many. But 
here in the deep-drilted snow, start 
ling and special as Crusoe’s man 
track on the island, is the splay-foot 
patter, two-little, two-big, 
two-little, of a companioning musk 
rat here in a white world where 
he and I (as it were) are alone to- 
gether. This mammal I can know, 
and take to me in fullness, and as 
completely as a brother. 


two-big, 


People sometimes wonder how my 
wile and I manage to “endure” the 
northern isolated 
country acreage, yeal 
There is no enduring about it. There 
is only delighting. For it is in the 
winters, in the curious and special 
sense I have been trying to say, that 
we specially meet nature. 


winters, on our 
alter year 


| recommend winter for nature 
meeting. There are not many birds 
now; but there is that one snowy 
owl, gliding down on the frozen field, 
there is that one flock of pine gros 
beaks making their warbling whis 
tles in the evergreens. There are not 
many insects; but here, suddenly, in 
the sunlit patch of woods, there is 
this mourning-cloak butterfly trying 
its wings. There are not many mam 
mals; but here, look, against the 
hill, where the snow is red in the 
sunset, there stands a fox with his 
lean muzzle raised, a forepaw up 
lifted, pointing, watchful, in the cold 
twilight. The creation is too big, but 
in winter it spares-down to sharp, 
single glimpses. It pauses enough to 
let us isolate this vignette. In winter 
we can take the creation to us, if 
only for this instant, if only in little 
in our hand. 

The north gales blow, the snow 
swirls over the pasture fences. Nature 
is there, for all of us, for meeting 
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The GON 


THESE CAROLINA WRENS 


“If the 


STANT Carolia: 


WERE FAITHFUL MATES—THEN TRAGEDY CAME. 


male Bewicks wren came near, the male Carolina wren 


drove him away.” Photograph of Bewick’s wren by Laidlaw Williams 


By Ruth Thomas 


()' R old pair of Carolina wrens 
we had lost in a bitter January 


spell. It was weather that might 
come to central Arkansas only once 
in a decade For a week, snOW had 
covered the ground, and one morn 
ing the temperature was two degrees 
below zero 

The Carolina wrens of the woods, 
it seemed, were content to stav in 
their wild territories. For the rest 
ol the 
and summer, we heard the loud anti 


winter, and all that spring 


phonal singing, each male proclaim 
ing his sovereignty. In the autumn 
the woods’ pairs were restless and 
came visiting. | saw them in my 
garden and the old brush heaps, 
they fluttered at the porch eaves, ex 
plored shed and garage and barn, 
but in the end returned to thei 


thickets. We 


young bachelor Carolina wren would 


woodland hoped a 


claim ou 
mate. We 


lone maiden 


hilltop and sing up a 


never thought to have a 


On a cold, sunny morning in Jan 
uary she arrived. I first saw the little 
cinnamon-brown bird at the wood 
pile, hopping from one log to an 
other, peering and pecking at the 
rough bark and tinkling low triendly 
notes. Later in the dav the wren 
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went mto one ol my banding traps 
and IT placed the government's metal 
10-143599, on the right leg 
Wren-99 was 
small in my hands, | thought it was 


band, 
Because surprising|y 
a female. 

Many times in the next weeks I 
saw the wren with the new bright 
band. From the windows I watched 
her eat my suet and peanut butter 
and chopped nutmeats. [ met he 
again at the woodpile and almost 
everywhere that I roamed with out 
Scotties. Sometimes she was talking 
in pretty rattles. Proof of sex was 
that she 


not have held in songs tor 


never sang (a male could 
as much 
as half a day) and so we came to 
call her our “lone maiden wren.” 
Phe Carolina wrens of the woods 
were singing every day. Back and 
forth, in the voices so great for their 
size, they hurled joy and pride and 
one, it might be, with the 
‘Sweetheart, 
sweet!” and the other 
with the beautiful “Dear-erest, dear 
erest, dear-erest, dear! And wiih all 


defiance 
rousing sweetheart, 


sweetheart, 


the might of her tiny body, our lone 
maiden replied in a long, raspy, roll 
Prrrrrvrvvvvvvv 
cally, this peculiar utterance may be 
a trill, but that 
musical quality here quite 


ing screech, Pechni 
word Suggests a 
happy 
lacking 


For years | had known that a fe 
male Carolina wren replied in’ this 
way to the songs of her mate, im au 
tumn and winter. Foraging neat 
one another in the wild honeysuckle 
hedge, they carried on an aflection 
ate, conversational rattling, but il 
the female strayed to the rose tangle 
while her lord lingered in the hedge, 
he soon missed her and began a se 
ries of songs, whereupon — she 
screeched and they were quickly re 
united. Through the nesting season, 
the pair had a closer working part 
nership, with nest or fledglings the 
focus of their lives, and then I rarely 
heard the screech. 

“Prrrvrvrvvrvvrvvr,”” se also) knew, was 
the speech of wren wives to one an 
other. Let a woods’ pair wander to 
the fringe of our resident pair's do 
main, and while the two males dared 
and defied with songs, the two fe 
males screeched in loudest voices. A 
lone wren’s screech was new to me. 
Did our maiden, from the midst of 
her acres of homeland, cry to the 
lar singers, “Here J live, 


me, come find me’? Day alter day, 


come find 


the songs rang out and the maiden 
screeched, but she would not leave 
the hilltop. All autumn she must 
have wandered, now she would have 
a mate come to hei 

On March 5, a lone Carolina wren 


came singing out of the north woods 
Our lone maiden, stretching tiptoe 
atop my garden gate, screeched and 


screeched and screeched 


“With all the might of her tiny body. our 


lone maiden replied.” Photograph of Caro- 


lina wren by John H. Gerard 


\t last we had a pair of Carolinas 

The Singingest Wren,” we called 
the male. Our maiden’s prattle, we 
thought, was sweeter than his reiter 
ated carols. Happily they wandered, 
down to the plum thickets at the 
foot of the hill, up again to my gar 
den, the tool shed, the woodpile, the 
feeding shelves, and then across the 
ridge to the long low barn The 
Bewick’'s wren that thought he owned 
the barn would scold (like a vie 
trola record going around in one 
groove, on and on), but he dared 
not chase the bigger wrens. And so 
they tinkled and rattled, titted from 
one end of the old building to the 
other, looked at the rafters and the 
shadowy corners and all the places 
where wrens might build a nest 
Within a week, | had live trapped 
Singingest Wren and had slipped a 
band, numbered 40-180814, on his 
right leg 

For nearly three years, these two 
Carolina wrens were taithtul mates 
There was no doubt of their con 
stancy to one another, and to the 
hilltop home. Early in their history 
I had again caught the male and 
had given him, in addition to the 
metal band, a red celluloid band 
that | might recognize him at sight 
He wore it all his long lite—into his 
seventh year! His gentle mate so 
often entrapped hersell, permitting 


10 


me to check the number, 143599, 
that I knew her to be the tormei 
lone maiden 

No birds that ever lived with us 
were so tireless and so successtul at 
nesting. True, in their first summe 
they twice lost eggs to an enemy, 
and it was only from the final nest 
that five young ones were fledged 
But im the next two summers they 
raised six families of four to six 
babies each, in all 32 youngsters, 
which, including the first year family 
of five, totaled 37! Of course, the 
wrens hustled over a long season 
They began nest-making in the sti 
and promise of March, and through 
\ugust’s scorching days they worked, 
with no apparent diminution of zeal 
and energy, to feed the last children 

Liking change, they moved to raise 
each tamily. Favorite locations were 
the tool shed near our house and 
the barn 200 yards to the west. Us 
ually the Carolina wrens claimed one 
of these buildings and the Bewick’s 
wrens the other, but twice the two 
pairs nested in the barn only 30 feet 
apart. Neither pair interfered with 
the other's nesting, although the two 
males disliked and mistrusted one 
another. If the arrogant Carolina 
chose to peck into his neighbor's 
nest, the tiny owner could do“ no 
more than teeter and twitch and 
sputter rage. But if the male Be 
wick’s was caught snooping neat 
Carolina’s home, he was driven ofl 
with pounces and pecks and the 
angriest notes. The two females, as 
far as I knew, took no notice of one 


another 


SINGING! ST Wren and his mate 


built sometimes in’ my birdhouses 


and at other times in odd nooks. One 
ol the nests that I watched closely, 
from its start to the day the young 
sters flew, was crowded into a narrow 
space between a box of salt and a 
brush on a shelf above the feed bin 
it the barn. We had milk geats then, 
ind morning and evening | worked, 
measuring out grain, within a tew 
inches of the wren in her cave-like 
nest. | was careful not to stare, and 
so calm and trusting was the little 
lemale that had lived with us since 
maiden days, that she never flew out 
in fright 

When making a nest, both Caro 
lina wrens worked with intense con 
centration. Like brown Shuttles fly 
ing back and forth, they picked up 


and carried to the chosen site what 
ever loose rubbish was near. Straw, 
green moss, dry grasses, oak catkins, 
bits of old leaves—anything would 
do; the nest above the grain bin was 
built almost wholly of the lespedeza 
hay so conveniently at hand. How 
the wrens fashioned the snug cave 
in their mass of material, I never 
knew. Usually it was lined with the 
goats’ soft hair, rarely with feathers, 
and if not as pretty as the Bewick’s 
wrens’ nests, it was nevertheless just 


as soft and warm. 


“Time enough if it isn’t wasted,” 
might have been the Carolinas’ phi 
losophy. Their rule was to coax the 
fledglings, which left the nest at 12 
to 15 days ol age, to the thickets at 
the foot of the hill, and then, on the 
third or fourth morning, lead the 
youngsters again to the ridge, stow 
them in hedge or brush heap, and 
begin the next nest. Singingest Wren 
was never so extravagant of songs as 
at the start of a cvcle. When for most 
of a forenoon I heard “Sweetheart, 
sweetheart, sweetheart, sweet!” trom 
the area of the shed or barn, I had 
only to go out and spend a few min 
utes of watching to discover the new 
nesi. 

For an hour or two, the wrens 
might work like furies at carrying 
trash, then give the rest of the day to 
feeding their hungry family. In lit 
tle more than a week the nest was 
finished and the eggs laid; Wile be 
gan to incubate and Wren took sole 
charge of the fast-growing children. 
By the time he was needed to feed 
the newly-hatched youngsters, the 
young wrens of the previous brood 
were able to fend for themselves. 
In fact, the precocious sons might be 
singing in weak, wobbly voices. II 
they loitered teo long around the 
home place, their father ordered 
them off with his “pounce, peck, 
seat” technique. 


[ particularly remember the last 
nesting during their third summer, 
lor Wren’s crossness and his mate's 
patience with seven young Bewick’s 
wrens that played almost at the 
Carolina threshold—going in and out 
of the shrubs, sliding and wallowing 
in the dusty places and forever talk 
ing “eek, eek, eek!’ With the heat, 
the summer's hard work and _ the 
time near for molting, both Carolina 
wrens might have been forgiven a 
touch of temper, but it was only the 
male who pecked those Bewick’s 
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children till they squealed and fled. 
Yet they never 
hour | 
squeals. 


learned; within the 
again heard smacks and 

The Carolina youngsters fluttered 
out of the nest and were escorted 
down the hill to the woods. During 
the next month, the parents only 
home, and 
with his 


now and _ then 
Wren, 


songs, was for once stingy and sav- 


came 


ordinarily lavish 


ing. Both wrens were pale and 


aie 


ragged with molt, subdued in spirit. 


One day the female went into a 
trap; I 
check of her band, 143599, but I was 


was glad to have another 


appalled by her lightness; she was 
like nothing in my hand. “Tireless,”’ 
we say of these active little birds, but 
this cannot be true. The labor re 
quired to raise three families in a 
summer must sap their life forces. 


In October, Singingest Wren and 
his mate returned from the woods to 
stay. And so changed they were, so 
beautiful in new plumage, that I 
would not have know them for old 
friends except for their leg bands. 


They 


was a deep reddish-brown, rich and 


looked plumper, their color 


breasts were a 
All their ways 


lustrous, and their 
warm cinnamon hue. 


were livelier. 


Winter was our Carolina wrens’ 


happiest season. Perhaps mine, too. 
Our old home is gone, the years are 
hurrying by, yet scenes come to my 
mind like yesterday. The cold morn- 
ings, Singingest Wren’s great songs, 


his breathmaking putts of vapor. He 


“The Singingest Wren, we called the male.” 


knew many tavorite, 
“Sweetheart,” the sliding 
“Dear-erest,’ the shorter and more 
spirited “whee-udel,” “jew-peter” and 
“Toe Hurley” and far more than I 
can find syllables for. 


songs, my 


smooth, 


And the drowsy noons, the sun on 
the south hillside like spring! ‘The 
Carolina wrens in the honeysuckle 
hedge, | could hear their affection 
ate chatter. Not often were they so 
far apart that Wren 
mon with song, his mate to reply 


had to sum 


with a screech. 


Mild 
many hours at the foot of the hill, 
but long before dark, returned to a 
brush heap near the barn, there to 
wait the moment for going to bed. 
It was the time that I cared for my 
goats, and I dawdled, watching the 
bobbed — and 


days, the Carolinas spent 


wrens. Ihe male 
turned from side to side, with each 
“Chur!” 


minol 


bob giving a hard 


note for a 


jerky 
That was the 
alarm, but in the evenings it seemed 
to be simply masculine assertiveness. 
While he 
hop near by, ot 
and tinkle to her mate. 


“churred,” his mate might 
just rest sleepily, 


Phe sleeping place, all their win 
ters together, was a house in which 
the Bewick’s wrens had nested, at the 
east end of the barn. The neighbors’ 
nest was not, according to Carolina 
kind for young 
ones, but it must have been warm 


ways, the propel 
and right for the bed of two grown 
up wrens. In the evening, the fe 
male was the first to fly up to the 


Photograph of Carolina wren by Maslowski 


and Goodpaster. 
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nest. Wren would give a few last 
“churs,” and then, with quickness 
and phantom quietness, slip in to 
the nest beside her. 

On a bieak, sleety day in Febru- 
ary — it was the I4th — Singingest 
Wren began to sing early in the 
morning, repeating one series as 
many as 50 times, and he = sang 
nearly all day long. Not for a first 
nest in spring had he ever sung with 
scarce time out to eat! “Have you 
lost your wits, little man?” Next day 
it was the same, and then [ real 
ized, with a catch at my heart and 
some chagrin that I hadn't known 
at once, that he had lost his wile. 

Could there be any other reason 
for a little bird to sing from morn 
ing to night in February 
weather? I followed Singingest Wren 


cold 


east and west and up and down the 
hill, listening for his mate’s rattled 
answer, He sang till he had all the 
wrens of the woods singing, and I 
could hear the wren wives screech- 
ing to one another, but on our hill 
there was no female wren to reply. 

I looked 
wrens ever had foraged. Impossible, 
I said, to find a tiny bird 
body in winter's fallen 


everywhere that) ow 


brown 
leaves, yet 
still I searched the woodpile, the 
brush heaps, all the thickety places. 
At one end of the barn I found scat 
tered red feathers. A cardinal had 
roosted there, and at last the screech 
owl had eaten him. Perhaps an owl 
had eaten my wren! 

On the morning of February 24 
I walked to the foot of the hill and 
there, in the plum thicket, the male 
Carolina wren sang and sang. He 
was perched high on a bare twig, 
and I could see the red band on one 
leg. Grief I felt for my lost wren, 
but a greater pity for the living bird. 

We turned back up the hill, along 
the path that I walked every day. 
But now at the top I thought to look 
again in the brush heap, and leay 
ing the path, chanced to glance 
down. I had almost stepped on the 
little body of the 
wren” rumpled and sprawled in the 
band 


“lone maiden 


leaves. [ turned the smooth 
in my fingers and read the familiar 
number, 143599. 
of fatal hurt, no clue to the cause 


There was no sign 


of her death. 

I buried her deep under a shrub 
in my garden, while near the barn 
“Sweet 


heart, sweetheart, sweetheart sweett” 


the male wren sang loudly, 


VW 


By Paul L. Errington* 


N desert or ocean depth, on moun 


tain top or steppe or fertile 
prairie, in lake or stream or marsh 
or forest or cave, lite follows patterns 
ol encroachment and adjustment 
that certainly were established in 
their broader outlines long betor 
man was present to concern himselt 
about them. Apart from the refine 
ments evolved by man, lile is mainly 
a process of unimaginative exploita 
tion of the exploitable, with the 


participants living as they can 


The known details of this ex 
ploitation are so varied as to dis 
courage generalizing, and I shall 


Rathe ! 


I shall write of those animals that 


not try too hard to do so 


we call predators I shall write of 
them not only because of the many 
years olf my own professional stud 
ies that have been devoted to them 
but also because of the durable mis 
conceptions of predation that. still 


carry over in public thought 


It is unfortunate that man, the 
specialist in evil, sees in predation 
among wild animals so much evil 
that isn’t there. Predation as a ph 
nomenon iw as nearly world-wide as 
any way of lile followed by organ 
isms. It is the on/y way of life that 
multitudinous animals—trom micro 
SCOpL protozoa 


up to the great 


whales—are adapted to lollow at all 
It fits very naturally into the old 
beime 


old patterns, of life rain 


tained somehow, when, and where 


Phe moth larva that bores through 
an apple isn't dome anything so 
much different trom what a wasp 
larva may do in the body of a cater 
pillar or what a robber flv does 
when it pokes its mouth parts into 
a grasshopper. The reindeer brows 
ing on a tundra doesn't succumb t 
temptation when it eats the eggs in 
a duck nest—it is just eating. The 
raccoon eating fallen plums has no 
reason to think that it shouldn't 


eat the newborn litter of rabbits 
that it mav find at the same time 


orto dig craviishe Sout ol the iT hole s 


Do hawks, squirrels, snakes and other predators deplete 


songbird populations? What does horned owl predation on 


quail suggest? A distinguished biologist lifts the curtain on 


an old, old controversy with 


A CLOSER LOOK 


AT THE 


or to pursue a crippled bird that 
doesn't want to be caught 

We may have turkeys feeding upon 
large insects—and also upon small 
snakes if they can catch them, o1 
possibly upon the eggs and fledglings 
of small birds QO) 


may be highly specialized 


the predation 
a species 
of predator living exclusively upon 
one species ol prey The Everglade 
kite has a beak enabling it to ex 
tract a particular kind of large snail 
from its shell. The goshawk has some 
specialization in its short, rounded 
wings, by which it can “sprint-fly 
through brush in pursuit ol a dodg 
ing bird, but it also can and does 
prey upon mammals Unlike the 

falcon Is 


goshawk the 
| 


idapted tor swilt and sustained put 


peregrine 


suit through open air and seldom, 
if ever, catches its prey in brush on 
on the ground Ihe great horned 
owl is a very general feeder upon 
nearly everything catchable trom in 
seCcLS ind spiders to skunks ind geese 

no one examining its soft theht 
leathers would call it 


Likewise, the 


keen noses ol members of the weasel 


ill unspecial 
ized bird ondertulls 
ind dog families may be considered 
) real specialization tor their ways 
of living, irrespective of how gen 
eral their food habits may be 
In considering predation as a phe 
nomcnon, if should not be borgot 
that the animals pursued ol 
upon, have adaptations, as 
ind that many of those sufle 
gy the heaviest predation have lived 
vith their predators for some mil 
lions olf vears—and not solely because 
of their own high breeding rates! 
Wild 


means always able to take their prey 


inimal predators are by no 


exactly as they may wish Except tor 
the most special ol special cases, the 
records trom caretul investigations 


have brought out over and ove 


KILLERS 


again that the one big thing that 
shall be 
Nature shows 


determines what preyed 
upon Is avatlability 
scant favoritism in dealing with her 
creatures. The exploitable is’ ex 
ploited by about whatever can do it. 
small 


For extremely abundant 


forms — teeming populations of in 
sects or fishes, sometimes of mice, 
lemmings, rabbits, etc.—availability 
may mean their local, or regional, 
abundance. As long as these great 
abundances prevail, practically all 
animals having appetites and the 


ability to capture these “prey ani 


mals,” can take them virtually at 
will. Upon the larger or less numet 
ous animal life, predation may o1 
mav not be so closely dependent 
upon abundance, but it ts still 
linked with availability of prey 

We can recognize, of course, that 
minimal life feeds upon something o1 
it doesn’t keep on living, and, if that 

something” isn’t plants, it has to be 
animals. But, what about the sorts ol 
predation that come close enough 
to us personally to arouse questions 
as to whether we should intervene, 
and, if so, how much? 

If we live in town, we may know 
that the owl-roosts in the pine on 
cedar grove have bird remains unde) 
them and that those remains include 
more than the unwanted starlings 
and house sparrows. A sharp-shinned 
or small Cooper's hawk may wrestle 
all over your lawn with a flicker that 
is almost too strong flor it to man 
age, and then the hawk may sit there 
with outspread wings, taking bites 
out of the struggling victim. A squir 
rel may be seen carrying away son 
thing fluffy that is not an acorn, o1 
a bull snake with bulges along its 
sides may lie under the bushes while 
the neighborhood — birds — flutter 
around it, or our pet chickadee may 


no longer show up at the suet, on 
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The great horned owl is a very general feeder upon everything catechable—from insects 
and spiders to skunks and geese. Photograph by G. E. Kirkpatrick. 
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The robber fly, which pokes its mouth parts into a grasshopper, is also a predator. 
Photograph of robber fly by Lynwood M. Chace. 


there may be piles of feathers that 
we can't fully account for but we 
suspect 

It we live in the country, we may 
note that a red-tailed hawk is inter 
ested in our poultry yard, and we 
needn't delude ourselves that it is 
alter a rat il it can get its meat-hooks 
into one of those expensive tries! 
There may be raccoon or opossum o1 
skunk tracks in the dust behind the 
coops. There may be a covey of nine 
bob-whites coming to the buildings 
during a late January snow and only 
five when next we see them. Some 
thing predatory may be visiting the 
mourning dove nests in the grove, 
or we may see a snapping turtle 
feeding on a duck down at the pond 
or the grouse or pheasants or rabbits 
or squirrels may never become any 
where nearly as numerous as we may 
think they should 

\ distinction should be made be 
lore we go turther: domesticated 
species can be so imept about pro 
tecting themselves or escaping preda 
tors that predation upon them falls 
different 


m oa very category than 


predation upon the usual run. ol 
nature-tested wild mammals and 


birds. The poultryman has as much 
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real cause as anyone to worry about 
losses he may sufler from predation, 
but even he may olten greatly re 
duce his losses without much if any 
direct Campaigning against the pred 
tors Perhaps this mav be accom 
plished through intelligent selection 
ol a location or through improve 
ment of housing, perhaps through 
something as simple as keeping an 
wtive dog to scare away ftoxes on 
providing shelters for chickens to 
run under if attacked by hawks. An 
enlightened game breeder [ know, 
whose pheasant pens were being 
raided by eagles that he was most 
reluctant to kill, stung the eagles 
with small shot at long range until 


they learned to stay away 

\ tremendous amount ol field re 
search has been done on a number 
ol North 


ind birds 


American wild mammals 
Ihe resulting literature 
has brought out substantial evidence 
that looks incompatible with several 
ol the earlier concepts ol predation 
is a factor limiting populations of 
prev species. IT shall not undertake 
the mnpossible task of discussing the 
newer evidence thoroughly or criti 
cally ina short article, but I should 


outline visible trends 


A major difference between preda- 
tion in which one animal limits the 
population of another by preying 
upon it, and predation that is cen- 
tered upon a population surplus, 
may be pointed up by an analogy. 
If cats, dogs, chickens, pigs, or rats 
drank the milk within a milk pail, 
or contaminated it, such would have 
a quite different significance in dairy 
than if they merely 
cleaned up milk spilled on the 
ground from a full pail. These are 
about the differences we find in stud- 
ies of the effects of predation on ani- 
Some 


produc tion 


mal populations in nature. 
predation can cut into populations, 
with the net result of there being 
animals maintaining 
his may be conspicu 


lewer prey 
themselves. 
ously the case when the predator 
is an enterprising exotic, or intro 
duced animal, with which its prey 
lacks experience. On the other hand, 
a surprising amount of predation 
upon our favorite game species o1 
songbirds is upon “spilled milk,” 
which has no real chance of being 
other than wastage, whether it is 
eaten by flesh-eaters or not. 

For at least those common mam 
mals and birds that have definite 
ideas as to property rights and the 
degree of crowding that they will put 
up with, their populations and rates 
of annual increase may be more or 
less self-limited. The fights between 
robins on the lawn, much of the 
singing or calling of birds during 
their breeding season, the pulling off 


of coveys of quail by themselves, and 


the many demonstrations of intole1 
ance on the part of this or that spe 
cies can all signify with varying de- 
grees of emphasis something that, as 
realists, we should try to remember: 
Essentially, there is room only for 
about so many of what the animal 
behaviorists call a “territorial spe 
ces,’ ma particula area, ata par 
ticular time. 

The “threshold of security,” or 
supporting capacity of an area for a 
territorial species, should properly 
be thought of in a relative sense. Its 
values, expressed numerically, may 
difler with the year, and with the 
time of year, and, in addition, with 
the state of the environment. For 
our long-studied bob-whites, grouse, 
pheasants, and muskrats of the 
North-Central States,* threshold val 
ues, or supporting capacity ol en 


Minnes 
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vironments, have seemed to be gen 
erally lowest during or near the years 
ending in sixes and sevens, and high 
est during or near the vears end 
ing in ones and twos. Just what 
is behind these and many other “cy 
clic” manifestations we don’t know 
During a given year, threshold values 
tend to be highest in late summer or 
early tall, after the breeding season 
is over; lowest in spring, with the 
onset of a new breeding season and 
its new tensions; and intermediate 
in winter, when the habitat is neither 
so comparatively unrestricted as in 
late summer and early fall, nor so 
full of assertive competitors, as in 
spring. 
There are deadly climatic eme. 
gencies—sweeping die-ofls, etc.—but 


the factors that genuinely govern 


populations may still operate with 


a good deal of constancy. The “‘ceil- 


ings’ of individual bob-whites on 
muskrats to be accommodated in an 
area may remain very similar ton 
years at a stretch, and the year-to 
year population responses may then 
follow mathematical patterns. Espe 
cially informative is the frequency 
with which a prey population may 
increase in conformity to a definite 
curve, with litthe or no deviation 
that can logically be attributed to 
variations in kinds and numbers ol 
actual 


predatory enemies nor to 


predator pressures upon the prey. 
These instances illustrate the tunda 
many 


mental independence — that 


prey species may si 


low toward preda 
tion as a limiting factor, even when 
the predation may account lor colos 
sal numbers of individuals or olf 
large proportions of. the prey popu 
lations 

Almost anvone who carries on in 
tensive life history observations of 
common mammals and birds may 
find them preyed upon, sometimes 
quite severely, at immature stages 


As I saw my litters of muskrats, 


marked for later identification, o1 


broods of quail or pheasants on 
ducklings shrinking away, and. at 
the same time, saw their remains at 
the feeding places and in the drop 
pings and pellets of local predators, 
I could understand the feeling ol 
despair that people might feel while 
witnessing losses suffered by species 
in which they had special interests 

But whether anything is done to 
give the species preyed upon added 
protection or not, | see no sustifica 


tion for the emotional inte mperance 


that one creature, killing another, 
often arouses in people. After all, the 
broods of small to medium-sized 
hawks and owls that I have worked 
with shrank away in a similar man 
ner. Why is it so widely believed 
that predators don't have their own 
losses from predation? In fact, I 
don’t know of anything that sutlers 
more downright severe “natural” 
killing, ol predation, in relation to 
their numbers than do weasels. Still, 
if weasel numbers are controlled by 
this predation, it would seem to be 
mainly in the poorer environment 
tor weasels. In their better environ 
ment, weasel numbers appear to be 
determined more by the limits that 
weasels tolerate among themselves 
than by what may or may not prey 
upon them. 

In analysis, predation upon most 
well-studied species of wild) mam 
mals and birds is borne notably by 
parts of populations that try to live 
under a handicap. If discovered by 
a predator, an unguarded clutch of 
eggs or a helpless litter is more vul 
nerable than the 
scamper off and hide, and the less 


young that can 


advanced young are more vulnerable 
than the strong fliers and runners on 
Preda 


tion upon such ailing, weakened, o1 


the ones that can fight back 


crippled individuals as we may loose 
ly term “the unfit,” does occur, but 
most of the thousands of victims of 


predation that | have handled had 
the appearance of being physically 
normal for their ages. One who looks 
for obvious physical handicaps in 
the animals preyed upon may ex 
pect to find them only now and 
then. Exceptions may be those prey 
species that happen to be all but 
immune to predation. Even so, 
among these, the very young, the 
very old, the very ill, or the very 
unlucky, may not escape predation. 

Handicaps circum 
stances may so often underlie avail 
ability to predators that it may be 


hard to find examples of victims that 


imposed by 


clearly were not members of biologi 
cal surpluses or of parts of popula 
tions evicted by poor environments 
or environments already filled to ca 
pacity with their own kind, or othe: 
wise made vulnerable by emergen 
cies. When there is, in effect, a place 
for only about so many individuals 
ol a spec ies to live—lor reasons ol 
either or both environmental limita 
tions or psychological peculiarities 
of the species—and when more than 
that number try to live there, tragic 
events have ways of belalling the ex 
CeSS populations. 

In animals as dissimilar as bob 
whites and muskrats, predation miaty 
be invited by overflows of popula 
tions into unfavorable habitat or by 
increased tension and friction in the 


The wonderfully keen sense of smell of a weasel is a specialization that aids its way 
of life. Photograph of a least weasel by Maslowski and Goodpaster. 


Ked IS AN INTERESTING COLOR 


lt may also help win a battle between two fighting ring-necked pheasants 


By Lynn Trimm 


ED is the color of valentines. It 
| flashes in danger signals. The 
badge of courage is red. So 1s s« 
fever rash. Red is a popular shade 


trucks It as the color m 


flor fire 
husband wall probably see when lhe 
reads this article 

For Wayne ts a scientist. The true 
follower of scientific method never 
ruakes a final statement concerning 
his own research. Not tor him the 
decisive This is tru ol Phat i 


Rathes 


scientist says In the 


not true hen pressed thre 
light of facts 
now available, ut appears that there 


may be a trend toward ‘such-'n 


such’, conversely a tendency 


secoms to. be from 


apparent away 
this-n-that It as screntifte zeal to 
woud drawing i pore mature and pos 
sibly inaccurate conclusion which has 
kept my husband trom publishing 
widlitional observations as to why red 
isan imteresting color. Where scien 
tists fear to tread is exactly where | 
rush in 


Red is an interesting color becauss 
it makes up the cheek patches on the 
male Mongolian ring-necked pheas 
amt, Phastanus colchicus torqualus 
This lustrous bird has made the 
Midwest, especially the Dakotas, ta 
mous as a hunting area. Pheasant 
simmered in sour cream is a gow 


Ring-necks 


an enormous potential in 


met's dream realized 
represent 
recreation for the hunter, cash tor 
those who sell hunting gear and sery 
ices, and a considerable imcome tor 
states where pheasant hunting Is pop 
ular. Pheasants have been observed 
in the wild but little information 
has been assembled concerning the 
behavion patterns ol these birds 


In South Dakota where pheasants 
are a common roadside spectacle, 
Wavne observed them often. He was 
particularly interested in feld ob 
servations of fighting between rival 
males. He mentioned that during 
these battles the red cheek patches 
of one ot the combatants decreased 
in size and apparent brilliance and 
affected would 


that the bird so 
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Wayne won 


magnitude of the red 


hortly turn and run 
dered if the 
ches k 


Lrivve! 


patch mig not 
lor varied levrees 


sion by another male 
His opportunity for mquiry mMto 

theor carne moult il Kansas 
College in 1949. Wayne's ad 


! il the (51 bute School Was 


Dr. A. |] 


he Iped 


Guhl whose res hi has 
establish chat icteristsi lye 
havior patterns of domestic poultr 
With Dr. Guil’s help Wayne tned 
through a series of controlled experi 
ments, to determine the reasons ton 
ph sant 


vished 


significance of changes 


dominance olf one male 
over another. He particularly 
to find the 
in size and apparent intensity of the 
cheek patch areas | itched thre eX 
periments being run. Here's what 
happened 

[he Forestry, Fish and 


Commission of Kansas contributed 


Cran 


an experimental flock of six male 
ind six female pheasants. Wayne at 
ranged 
the birds at Kansas State’s farm just 


wcross from the campus. Here unde: 


a properly rural locale fon 


i large tree he built an enclosure 


of chicken wire which was large 
birds adequate 


pen Wayne lett 


enough to give the 
range Inside the 
open patches of mineral soil and 
grassed areas, and installed cover of 
old stumps, cedar trees and brush 
He plotted the pen into an easily 
identifiable checkerboard of squares 
on his note charts 

small place but then 
All six 


of these were introduced immediate 


own,” at least for the females 
lv into their new quarters. Female 
pheasants are a dull lot except, per 
haps, to male pheasants They scut 
tled unceremoniously into — the 
chicken wire pen, gray-tan plumage 
blending with gray-tan grass stems 
and snow, for the season was early 
spring. To me they were indistin 
guishable except for their vari-col 
ored leg bands. They began to peck 
grain awaiting them with an absurd 
ippearance of preoccupation. To me 
the six females were identified as 


the girls” and they proved interest 


ing only as they reacted to the gla 
morously iridescent males. 

Wayne chose a single male to be 
master ol this wire enclosed harem 
Gorgeous Gus” I called the bird 
though, of course, he was scientifical 
ly and officially identified otherwise 
Gus was healthy, vigorous, aggres 
sive, and had brilliantly large red 
cheek patches. Gorgeous Gus did not 
scuttle \fter a moment to adjust 
ruffled plumage (even so a visiting 
dignitary might adjust the drape of 
a coat, the crease ol a trouser just 
before appearing to present his cre 


dentials) Gus drew himself up and 
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with unhurried, dignified gait in 
spected his new domain. His step 
was slow but his eves were busy. His 


neck jerky 


ratcheting arcs Ihe girls” with- 


turned abruptly in 


drew to cover. Gus took over on the 
grain. He ate undisturbed 


males were given 


The other five 
quarters elsewhere, thus leaving the 


chicken wire enclosure entirely to 
Gorgeous Gus for a few days. This 


idyllic situation was not lost on Gus 


who, when the mood struck him, 
singled out one ol “the girls” ton 
his attentions. He had no tlavorites 
but displaved his charms to any one 
of them that happened to be nearby 

Gus’s routine nuptial overtures Va 
ried little. His purpose seemed to be 
to present an unbroken expanse ol 
iridescence toward the temale and 
to dazzle her into submission. Gus 
held his neck feathers 


erect; his beak drooped toward the 


head and 


Illustrations by 
H. Wayne Trimm 


ground. He halt-rolled his body and 
spread tail toward the lady. His 
near wing almost brushed the earth 
So Gus, trom red cheek patch to lu 
minous tail tip, made of himself a 
solid mass of pattern and color. To 
this brilliance he added movement 
a jerky forward step. His head 


bobbed in a bowing motion at each 


advance. Gorgeous Gus lived up to 


his name, moving like a halt-furled 
fan held in palsied fingers 

If the lady were favorably im 
pressed and willing to accept him 
she indicated this by assuming a 


quiet (and therefore indicative) 
crouching position and mating took 
place. If the first recipient of his at 
tentions seemed disinterested Gus 
ignored her for the moment and 


sought a new audience 


Gus’s nupual display, often re 
peated several times in a day, gave 
Wayne a basis on which to observe 
and compare the bird's reactions to 
male intruders. Secure in his chicken 
wire territory, accustomed to food, 
water, cover, and the attentions of 
his harem Gus surely could not wish 
to become a Displaced Pheasant. He 
had opportunity to defend his in 
terests. 
experiments, the 
introduced, 


In successive 
other five males were 
each a potential rival to Gus and 
his pleasant living arrangement. In 
every case, and the experiments were 
run not once but many times, the 
behavior pattern was strikingly simi 
lar. 

The Visiting Stranger (I didn’t 
name the other five males except for 
Weary Willie, the smallest and least 
hardy of the lot) invariably rushed 
into the pen with confidence. Appar 
ently he was glad to be in the out 
ol-doors spaciousness surrounding 
him, aggressive and ready for any 
thing in Usually Visiting 
Stranger had eyes and attention only 


sight. 


lor “the girls” that seemed pleasantly 
distracted by the invader, which im 
mediately began his nuptial court 
ship display. It depended entirely 
on Gorgeous Gus’s alertness just how 
the parading culminated. Most often 
the stranger's display was hardly well 
underway when Gus interposed him 
self between the bowing interloper 
and the lady of his choice. This was 


a Gus ready to do battle and “the 


virls” reacted by skittering nervously 


getting in the way generally and 


sometimes even getting themselves 
pecked or spurred by the belligerents 

Red check patches distended and 
brilliant, the two birds approached 
each other This war-like display was 
different from the nuptial or court 


ship display in that wings were half 


5) 
spread as if ready for flight. Beaks 


were angled toward each other, men 
acing and dangerous. Head and neck 
feathers erect, tail, flank and back 
areas presented a shield-like mass 
Motion now was violent. Gus feinted 
toward the Visiting Stranger, lis 
cheek patches aflame and larger than 
ever. Pheasants are a reticent lot 
as to vocalizing, but in alarm = o1 
battle Gus sometimes uttered a low 
Katthing. Usually Gus’s advance was 
met by a similar tactic on the part 
of the still aggressive Visiting Stran 
ger. If so, the battle was joined in a 
tangle of claws, spurs and flashing 
wings as the two flew at each other 
Suddenly — the 
cheek patches relaxed, and, at the 


Visiting Stranger’s 
same instant the struggle’s outcome 


was decided. ‘The stranger ran on 
was driven to cover. Gus remained 
undisputed master. This happened 
sooner or later every time a second 
male was introduced into the pen 

Wavne thought that some unc 
tected aggressive behavior on Gon 
geous Gus’s part might be turning 
the tide of battle than the 


relative size of his ved cheek patches 


rathet 


So he used watercolor to increase the 
apparent red area on the cheeks ol 
While this 


cosmetic addition slowed Gus’s vi 


the Visiting Strangers 


tory a bit it had no psychological 
eflect on the birds thus adorned 
When faced by 
intruder Gus seemed uncertain. He 


a brightly painted 


displayed and sparred much longet 
before attacking. The Visiting Stran 
ver was defeated in each case but 
the battle lasted longer. Under on 
dinary circumstances, it seemed, a 
once-deleated bird is literally easy 
pickin’s for the victor of the first 
battle should they meet a second 
time. | might add that the Visiting 
Strangers had their faces washed be 
lore being returned to Bachelors’ 
Quarters 

Ihe same water color technique 
was applied in reverse when Gor 
geous Gus received an edging ol 
black paint which reduced the bril 
liant area of his red cheek patches 
Now began a rough time for Gus 
Now the 


rupted his posturings with aggres 


Visiting Strangers inter 
sive battle, and in every case but 
one, it was Gorgeous Gus that sought 
ivnominious sanctuary in the cover 
of brush. The exception was Weary 
Willie, least worthy of the antago 
nists. Willie was tolerated and ig 
nored by Gus lollowing indecisive 
contlict. I hope the water which 
washed away the masking black on 
Gorgeous Gus’s cheek patches also 
soothed his certainly baffled outlook 

“The girls” too received their share 
of contusing experiences due to red 
dened cheek areas. Wayne decided 
to test the theory that red head col 
significant im sex 
Several 


of the ladies were given temporary 


oration might be 
recognition by other birds 


fever flushes and re-introduced into 


the flock. On sighting one of these, 
Gorgeous Gus went into display as 
he would for another male. One ol 
the two apparently misinterpreted 
his motives. She acted femininely re- 
ceptive and assumed the customary 
quiet posture that is preliminary to 
mating, her back toward Gus. He 
abruptly changed his plans and was 
about to mate with her when he 
caught the flash of her red cheek 
areas. This situation roused Gus’s 
ire more than a litthe and he re- 
newed his attack with such belli 
gerence that the female fled for cover. 
Variations of the same result were 
obtained every time the experiment 
was repeated, 

I was remembering the hours of 
observation; voluminous notes; reams 
of sketches and paintings; piles ol 
color slides and feet of movie film de- 
voted to the project when, not long 
ago, | asked Wayne, “Just what 
would you say you proved by that 
pheasant behavior problem at Kan 
sas State?” 

He observed a moment of silence, 
drew a deep breath and then in 
his “patient” voice re-explained: “I 
didn’t prove anything! I think I may 
have helped toward an interpreta 
tion of the significance of red cheek 
patches in the male pheasant. I may 
have accumulated some records that 
will help to show that large red 
cheek patches establish dominance 
of one male over another. I may 
have indicated that they also serve as 
sex recognition characteristics. But 
prove anything? I didn’t and you 
ought to know it!” 

I nodded with suitable wifely de- 
meanor but silently rejoined: “You 
did prove something though. You 
proved finally and unequivocally 
that red is an interesting color.” 


pe 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW—( ontinued from page 5 


tucked its long orange bill into the 
feathers of its back and went to 
sleep. 

So busy had I been photograph 
ing the handsome oyster-catchers out 
of one side of my blind that I was 
quite unaware of what had been 
taking place on the other. Hearing 
a sudden rush of wings from that 
quarter, I peeped out. There, just 
a few feet away, was a great gray 
carpet of knots, close packed as only 
knots can pack. There were thou 
sands. More were dropping in and 
so crowded were they that they stood 
on each others’ back until they could 
find a spot to wedge in. I am told 
that sometimes the knots on the Dee 
in winter exceed 50,000 in a single 
flock. Spectacles such as this must 
inspired H. J. Massingham 
‘A nation of knots 


have 
when he wrote, 
spreading over the sea approaches 
the land like a gray rain-cloud, con 
stantly altering its shape and _ shift 
ing as the birds pursue their intri 
cate mazes through the air. As the 
corporate legion draws nearer the 
roar of its multitudinous wings is 
like the booming of high waves at 
the foot of limestone caverns.” 

Like an international army drawn 
up for review each species at Hilbre 
tends to maintain its own ranks. The 
redshanks gather by the hundreds 
on certain rocks, the turnstones on 
others. Activity is suspended du 
ing the brief period of high water, 
but when the tide starts to recede 
and the feeding grounds are again 
exposed, the flocks begin to move 
out. 


Eisenhower and the Bird Book 


There was a rumor that during 
the Italian campaign (actually it 
was during the North African cam 
paign) General Eisenhower issued 
orders to secure a certain bird book. 
We wondered, was Eisenhower in- 
terested in birds? Hoping for some 
clue I asked Lord Alanbrooke, while 
we were drying the dinner dishes at 
Hilbre, whether Eisenhower was in 
terested in birds. He said he didn’t 
think so, but “Ike” presented him 
with the National Geographic So- 
ciety’s two volume “Book of Birds.” 
This was just the clue I needed. 
Upon my return to New York I 
happened to be at a luncheon with 
Gilbert Grosvenor, President of the 
National Geographic Society. He 
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rounded out the story. During the 
\frican campaign, Eisenhower was 
working with the leaders of the othe 
allies. Lord Alanbrooke was Chiel 
of Staff of the Army. The 


two men were friendly enough but 


sritish 


there was just a touch of formality 
at first. During a conversation Field 
Marshall Alanbrooke mentioned that 
he had tried to get the Geographic 
Society's bird book but it was out 
of print. Eisenhower quietly picked 
up the ball and within two days had 
\lanbrooke’s 


headquarters \ set had been lo 


the two volumes at 
cated and flown immediately across 
the Atlantic 
“Ike,” not 


and the two great men became firm 


From then on it was 


“General Eisenhower,” 


friends, dedicated to winning the 


Wal 


Lord Alanbrooke and the Hobby 


To get back to Hilbre just briefly 
Lord Alanbrooke’s hobby, of course, 
is bird photography, but the hobby 
of which I am speaking here is a 
bird, a sort of falcon. 


Eric Hoskings told me wat at the 
close of the Potsdam Conterence the 
first thing that Lord Alanbrooke 
did was to call him up long distance 
to ask how the nest of the hobby 
Was progressing. Hoskings had built 
an elaborate blind on stilts for the 
purpose of photographing it. On 
Hoskings’ advice he hurried back to 
England, and while still in uniform 
took colored movies of the bird and 
its family. We were treated one night 
at Hilbre with 
beautiful film 


a showing of this 


PHaTS 


The author, a well-known bird 
photographer, asks about each 
picture, “What bird is it?’ 


By Hugo H. Schroder. All photographs by the author. 


| +-A black head, dark mantle, and 
white border along the hind edge 
of its wings identifies this east- 

ern species, 


The only flycatcher with rufous 
tail feathers. 


ANSWERS TO 
QUESTIONS ON PAGE 39 


if 3 +-A large eastern goatsucker with 


a brown throat, no conspicuous 
white on its wings. 


By Lovis Bromfield’ 


Bb he whole field of conservation 
of human and natural resources, 
in its very broadest sense, becomes 
increasingly important as the life of 
this nation becomes steadily more 
complex and the land ol the nation 
encumbered 


becomes increasingly 


with population and increasingly 
precious 

I think my interest in the whole 
field was born at a comparatively 
tender age through the efforts of my 
father, now dead, to reclaim = the 
wasted and semi-abandoned farms ol 
my home county in Ohio. He had a 
passion for land and for horses and 
oddly enough, neither for the best 
land nor the best horses. He preterred 
the horses which had hard mouths 
or were considered unmanageabl 
and could, he believed, be reformed 
and the farms which no one wanted 
any longer but could, he knew, be re 
*Addre 

fut 


stored to lite and tertility. As I grew 


older I played a considerable role 
in relorming both horses and tarms 
and out of my experience with the 
horses, | came to have no tear what 
ever ol any horse, and out of my 
those 


experienc with pathetic, 


abandoned farms I developed a 
genuine passion for reclaiming land 
and restoring it to high production 

[his feeling about the earth can 
not be separated trom countless oth 
er factors of human lile or indeed 
lrom the operations of the universe 
itself. It is concerned with econom 
ics and sociology and human nutri 
tion and recreation, with health and 
birds and fishes and wildlife in all 
its forms. As a young man I was 
vaguely aware of this fact but it was 
not until my middle years that the 
full realization that all of these ele 
ments quite naturally brought them 
selves together into a definite pat 
tern of what today is known as hu 
man ecology. Human ecology sounds 
a 561 word but its meaning is in 


reality quite simple. It means, “How 


does man live to the greatest advan 


7c FPASK BEFORE YU 


tage with and in his natural environ 
ment?” 

Not so long ago many specialists 
in science declined to accept ecology 
as a true science. This fact arose, | 
think, from the overspecialization in 
education which for two generations 
or more has exerted a somewhat par 
alyzing influence upon the whole of 
our education and to some degree 
handicapped the advance of truly 
civilizing influences within the na 
tion itself, 

This tendency toward overspecial 
ization overlooked the fundamentals 
which made the Renaissance perhaps 
the greatest flowering of civilization 
ever known to the Western world. 
It failed simply to take into account 
the great truth that in the universe 
no single fact is unrelated in some 
This over 
specialization produced a great deal 


wav to every other fact. 


of research and a great deal of the 
ory leading down narrow alleys that 
were blind at the end and numbers 
of serious scientists who believed 
that at the end of their own little 
alleys lav the answer to the universe 


The Soil Conservation Service developed a new pattern of land use. Photo- 
graph courtesy Soil Conservation Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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Louis Bromfield (left) receiving from Ludlow Griseom the Audubon Medal for distinguished service in con- 


serving our natural resources. 


We must make people realize that their happiness — our 


future as a nation — depends on a new respect for the land. 


I am glad to say that this trend 
toward overspecialization has begun 
to give way to a broader conception 
of education which recognizes the 
principles ol the Renaissance. With 
this adjustment has come the recog 
nition of ecology, which itself em 
braces so many facets of our lile, as 
a definite science and one of the 


most important in the progress of 
the human race toward higher levels 


of he alth 


faction and indeed civilization. 


happiness, wisdom, satis 


Frequently, when | am asked fon 
an example of the workings of ecol 
ogy I point to a development which 
has occurred in my own state ol 
Ohio and which is known as the 
Muskingum Conservancy District. It 
is perhaps the greatest achievement 
of its kind in the world today. The 
district lies in what might be called 
the Ruhr of 


ily populated and one of the most 


America, an area heavy 


highly industrialized regions of the 


world. The Muskingum Conserv 


ancy District began as a flood con 
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trol project following the terrible 
floods of the vear 1913 but fortu 
nately there were wise men who fore 
saw immensely greater possibilities 
he vond those ol flood control alone 

In the pattern which was eventu 
ally developed forestry had its place 
along with the creation of 12 of the 
lakes to be found 


most beautiful 


within the borders of the nation 
Farmland within the area and be 
longing to the district, was rented to 
neighboring farmers but only under 
conditions that it was farmed well 
and according to the latest and best 
agricultural knowledge 

Soil conservation practices and for 
estry methods have reclaimed within 
the area thousands of acres of once 


land. ‘The 


lakes were stocked with fish and have 


Waste dl and abandoned 


become among the best fishing lakes 
to be found anywhere. The forests 
and wild land abound with game 
sathin 


from grouse to deer. is pro 


1p 
vided at beaches artificially created 
and boating of every sort exists. The 


(See page 32 for the story of the Audubon Medal.) Photograph by Acme. 


wild and forested areas have cabins 
which may be rented and sites for 
picnics and barbecues. Stream pollu 
tion is non-existent above the lake 
areas. A whole chain of sanctuaries 
lor wildlife and, in particular, for 
migratory waterlow! has been estab 
lished from Lake Erie to the Ohio 
River where they join with similar 
sanctuarics extending through the 
.V.A. area 

In short, not only have all floods 
since 1913 been contained and con 
trolled, but 8 to 10 million people 
within a maximum of two hours’ 
drive of the area have been provid 
ed with a veritable paradise of na 
ture at her best 

Both the good forestry and good 
agricultural practices have spread 
from the area itsell into surround 
ing agricultural areas with great 
benefits to the economy of the indi 
vidual as well as of the state and 
the nation. 

Best of all perhaps, this project 1s 
the creation of the citizens of the 
watershed themselves. Beyond some 
initial aid from both tederal and 
state governments of a sort avail 
able to most areas under existing 
laws, the Muskingum Conservancy 
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District is operated on its own as a 
public corporation. All its land pays 
taxes, acre lor acte, as does my own 
farm. For the past few years it has 
been showing profits from the op 
erations of its forests and agricul 
tural lands, boat concessions and the 
rental of cabins, from very small 
admission charges for use of boating 
and beach facilities and from the 
leasing of fishing facilities in its 
lakes and streams to the State ol 
Ohio. 


CTeASeS. 


Fach year its income in 
And let me point out that 
this is not a undertaking. 


It concerns the whole watershed olf 


small 


the largest river within the borders 
of the state of Ohio. Yet it is a pat 
tern which can be followed by the 
citizens of all but the largest river 
watersheds in the nation. 

At our Malabar 
have followed in the whole of the 
reclamation program a similar pat 
tern, believing all the time that the 
better the practices in water, in for 
ests and in agriculture, the more 
man himself benefits along with the 
form 


own Farm we 


birds and wildlife in every 
Fortunately our own farmland ad 
joins that of the Conservancy dis 
trict so that we become merely an 
extension of the larger project. The 
reclamation of our own land, once 
wasted and abandoned and virtually 
devoid of wildlife and its transforma 
tion into rich, ordered and managed 
farmland with ponds and springs 
and streams and forests, has been 
beyond any question, the most satis- 
fying experience in a life more than 
usually rich in satisfactions ... a 
fact for which | am humbly and 
properly grateful. 

Perhaps the greatest task we have 
before us today... and I speak now 
of the long run and the vast bene 
fits in a country where each day 7,000 
more people come into existence 
perhaps the greatest and most seri 
ous task we have before us is the 
education of people everywhere to 


the realization and understanding of 
human 
This must be done if we are not, 


the principles of ecology. 
in time, to sink to the level of peo 
ples in certain Asiatic countries not 
only in our material living standards 
but in other 
well. 
Societies such as this one have al 


countless respects as 


ready made very great contributions 
I am glad to say that the huge num 
bers of sportsmen in this country are 
coming rapidly to realize the part 
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they can play through designing and 
pressing legislation The 


farmers have begun to play 


proper 
their 
part with increasing intelligence and 
Indeed the revolution § in 


agriculture, just beginning to be rec- 


Vigo! 


ognized, is one of the most striking 
advances of our times. 

Even the banker has taken recog 
nition of the material values which 
sound and _ intelli- 
gent use and development of our 


arise from the 
natural resources. Those whom in 
the end such a program affects and 
benefits most are still the ones who 
understand least the benefits. These 
are the city dwellers whose lives be 
come increasingly one of the great 
problems of our times their 
problems of adequate and abundant 
flood, of good nutrition, of health 
and recreation, indeed of all those 
benefits which arise from a proper 
understanding and respect for the 
relationship between man and _ na- 
ture 

Belore us, in this great and still 
only partly developed country, there 
lies a pattern for ecological devel 
opment the value of which is beyond 
measurement in terms of money and 
of human satisfaction and welfare. 
Here and there as in the Muskingum 
r.V.A. 


area and in the Brandywine wate 


Conservancy District, in the 


shed, beginnings have been made. 
Our national parks are among the 
world. 
problems are simple beside 


notable monuments of the 
Then 
those of stabilizing and developing 
man's relation to his immediate sur- 
roundings in the populated areas 


which grow constantly more con 
gested. 

I have seen that proper relation- 
ship between man and nature in 
certain crowded areas of Europe, no- 
tably in Germany, Austria and 
France. From the terrace of my 
house in France, only 20 miles o1 
so trom Paris I have seen deer and 
wild boar and every sort of game 
bird. From the window of the liv- 
ing room I have fished for trout in 
the clear waters of the stream that 
ran against the house. We are be- 
ginning to arrive at some such con- 
ditions in the Muskingum Valley 
watershed in my own Ohio. 

The task is a large one, but fai 
from an impossible one. Already in 
every part of the country good citi 
zens are working toward the common 
end of building toward the better 
life which can only 
by cooperation with nature herself. 

Instead of a wasted and ruined 
polluted 


be established 


countryside, crossed by 
streams, devoid of wildlife or beauty, 
it is possible to make of the whole 
nation a vast and wonderful park 
in the midst of which lives and works 
man himself surrounded by a kind 
of natural paradise. All this is far 
less of a dream than it might ap 
pear. It is merely common sense. 
More than that it is a plan that is 
profitable, not only in terms of dol- 
lars and cents but in a thousand othet 
ways. The pattern is merely that of 
man working with nature and cre- 
ating the environment which is his 
proper birthright 
to claim it 


if he chooses 


A CLOSER LOOK AT THE KILLERS—: 


social structure, even of individuals 
occupying the best habitats. Remains 
of the dead and “sign” of wholesale 
murders may be scattered about 
the landscape for a time. But, after 
nature’s period of shaking down to 
comlortable or manageable popula 
tion limits is over, both the bob 
whites and the muskrats may live 
with remarkable security for months, 
even in the presence of large num 
bers of such formidable predators as 
horned owls in bob-white range and 
minks in muskrat range 

With 


natural 


increasing knowledge of 
these interplays, one can 
hardly avoid being impressed by the 
automatic ways in which they work 


always within the rules of order 


mtinued from Page 15 


imposed by protoplasm and its en- 
vironment. Common_ predators 
switch from one type of prey to an- 
other, in keeping with the outstand- 
ing role of availability which deter- 
mines their food habits. Common 
prey animals, in their turn, show 
many types of population counter- 
balancing. 

If predation by minks upon musk- 
rats or by horned owls upon bob- 
whites is heavy, losses from other 
enemies tend to diminish in propor- 
tion; in the absence of the minks o1 
the horned owls, losses from othe1 
animals preying upon muskrats ot 
bob-whites tend to increase. The 
muskrats, themselves, can be the 
greatest killers of other muskrats in 
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places lacking their typical preda- 
tory enemies. And, if losses of early- 
born young are unusually severe, 
there may be, in compensation, not 
only prolonged late breeding but 
also high rates of survival of the 
late-born young. Conversely, if losses 
of early-born young are unusually 
light, the season’s breeding may not 
only cease early but the loss rates of 
the late-born may also be exceeding 
ly high, and so on. 

While it doesn’t always happen 
that all loss from predation or from 
any other cause of death to prey 
animals is wholly compensated, at 
any one time or ever, far more nat 
tural compensating occurs than peo 
thinking. 
Phat is the supreme reason why so 


ple are in the habit of 


many prey species may thrive despite 
our misgivings or our expressed won- 


der that they can exist at all unde 
the pressure put upon them by pred 
ators. 

Instead of taking it for granted 
that the eating of an egg or the 
killing of a young animal by a pred 
ator must mean one less of the prey 
species to be around by the opening 
of the hunting season or one less for 
the next year or the like, we should 
keep in mind that such loss trom 
predation may be chiefly a symptom, 
occurring incidental to some ol the 
things that really dominate popula 
tions. 

Tro me, the great fascination ol 
animal predation as a subject ton 
study has lain in the variety of its 
manifestations of the timeless laws 
of life. Predators are among those 
wild creatures that maintain then 
integrity as wild creatures regardless 


of human meddling and man’s ridic 
ulous propensity for judging wild 
life as good or bad according to mor 
al standards of his own invention 
that he hardly pretends to adhere 
to, himself. Many predators are sure 
ly among the wildest and freest of 
all creatures. Of our native wildlife, 
the predators, too, include some of 
the rarest, the most beautiful and 
the most superbly adapted animals. 
highly 
regarded antidotes to the banalities 
of a civilization top-heavy with peo 


ple. 


lo some of us, they offer 


I don’t maintain that it may never 
be necessary to protect our econoniic 
or other interests from predators of 
one kind or another. Let us do 
whatever needs to be done in this 
respect, but, in so doing, let us weigh 
values and avoid senseless extremes. 
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City fiction writers often let their imaginations run 
wild when they talk of the “eye-shine™ of wi 
It is conceivable that a person can get “eye-shine” from a 
mal if the moon is directly back of the observer. 
Generally, however, eye-shine is due entirely to an artificial 


FORMATION 


(Many wildlife myths and legends, built up by our early settlers around certain kinds of American birds and 
other animals, persist from generation to generation. In the eighth of a 


story underlying some pet beliels.— The 


animals. 


series, a writer-naturalist tells the 
Editors) 


light source originating in an almost direct line from the 
observer's eves to those of the animal. It is purely a 
matter of direct reflection and the eves themselves never 
emanate light except through reflection. Photograph of 


kit fox by Lewis Wayne Walker. 


Number 8 in a series 


By Lewis Wayne Walker 
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How the St. Pauli Audubon Society established 


A NATURE SANCTUARY 


Photographs courtesy of St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press 
N common with many othe \lany members of the St. Paul Audubon Society, which 
St. Paul, Minnesota, group has created a sanctuary is an active branch of the National Audubon Society, 
which serves the purpose of protection ind education are Cooperating to make the sanctuary project a success 
Nature trails with attractive markers to indicate John Hall is-general chairman. Working under him are 
activities Chairmen who are responsible for plantings, 


shrubs and wildflowers will be maintained so that school 
visitors can derive maximum value protection, botanical studies, birdhouses, feeding stations, 


\udubon Societies, the 


trees 


children and other 
and sanctuary history. 


from their time spent in the sanctuary nature trails 


John Mazzitello and Kermit Piper, student 
This appropriate rustic sign marks the 12-acre sanctuary which has been created with members, put finishing touches on two bird- 
the cooperation of the St. Paul Park System. The area is an abandoned tree nursery houses for the sanctuary. 


The Joyee Kilmer pool near the sanctuary 
superintendent, and 


, 


Harold Piper and Charles Hart fasten the martin house to a pole. 
It was occupied soon after being erected. 


Putting the roof on an 18-room martin house are Larry McEvoy and 
Cecil Wells. Youthful members have t: a great interest in the 
sanctuary. 


is admired by W. Lamont Kaufman, park Mrs. Charles Hart, St. Paul Audubon’s president, and John Hall pause during a stroll 
Mrs. Pearl Jewell. down one of the trails 
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For more than a half-century, orni- 
thologists have used the curiosity of 
birds to learn their identity. 


By Alexander Sprunt, Jr. 


| SAT cross-legged on the ground 
at the edge of an oak-palmetto 
jungle of a Carolina barrier island 
lt was very still. The leaves of near 
by magnolias stood out rigid!y over 
head as though cast in the bronze 
they resembled. I listened intently 
but could hear nothing. Therelore 
I tried 


across my lips, | sucked in my breath 


again. Placing my _ fingers 
Che high-pitched, mouse-like squeak 
that my effort produced, had an in 


stant effect 


Almost at once there came a slight, 
a very slight rustle in the leaves be 
hind me. I shifted my gaze from 
shrubbery and trees and dropped 
it to the ground, turning my head 
slowly to the right. The rustle o« 
curred again, then I saw the reason 
for it. About three feet away, head 
reared several inches above the pine 
needles, and lidless eyes full upon 


me, was a blacksnake! 


Viv mouth dropped 
that it had come to the squeak: 
Slowly I raised my fingers again and 
emitted another faint high-pitched 


squeak. Instantly the snake’s head 
reared higher, the sinuous body slid 
forward a foot or two, and then 
stopped. I dropped my hand and 
laughed out loud Quickly the snake 
lowered its head and vanished. Un 
doubtedly it Had come to the squeak, 
my first experience in having a snake 
re spond to that appe il 

lo my lasting regret I cannot re 
call who taught or first introduced 
me, to “the squeak lo him I owe 
a great debt for, through many years, 
it has been and still is, a tremendous 
source ol pleasure ind profit in wild 
life observation. To him, wherevet 
he may be, I now, sincerely acknowl 
edge this debt 

It is certain that this high-pitched 
ittract birds from 


sound, used to 


Could it be 


‘That Lure of the 


the hearts of dense thickets,* and 
thus into view where the birder can 
see them, is known to thousands of 
people today. Probably any bird 
watcher of experience has used “the 
squeak” in one way or another. 
Techniques vary, but the sound is 
usually produced by kissing the back 
of your hand, or placing one or two 
fingers against your lips and sucking 
air in. Tone and pitch can be va- 


ried by experimentation. 

The point is, does it work? I have 
found that sometimes it does and 
sometimes it doesn’t. Some users of 
the hand-squeaking method, if it 
called such, have varied 
it by simply making a “pishing” 
sound with the lips by expelling 
breath, rather than inhaling, so to 


could be 


Audubon Bird-Call, a mechanical hand 
“squeaker,” is sold by the Service De 
of the National Audubon Society See 
in the News,” page 28 for a news stor 
inventor of this bird-call he Editors 


A squeaking sound that attracts birds can be made by sucking on the back of one’s 
hand. Women who wear lipstick dislike this method because the lipstick rubs off. 
Photograph by John K. Terres. 
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Squeaking has a quick and powerful 
effect in luring catbirds. Photograph by 
Hugo H. Schroder. 


speak. It is found to be eflective 
also. ‘The entire idea, of course, 1s 
the attraction of birds for observa- 
tion in any area where they are not 
visible at the moment. If one is in 
a patch of woodland, marsh or such 
locality, which seems promising but 
appears deserted, the squeak is ut 
tered in the hope that something 
will show itself 

The squeak has “paid off” so often 
and so profitably in my experience 
that I use it on every trip afield. It 
has resulted in some of my most 
interesting and important observa 
tions, affording first views of some 
of the rarest, or at least litthe known 
birds, of this country. It was respon 
sible in revealing to me-my first 
Bachman’s warbler which, though I 
could hear it singing plainly, was 
invisible amid the dense foliage of 
a Carolina swamp. The 
squeak suddenly brought it out of 


its leafy retreat to an open perch 


cypress 


not eight feet away. It brought to 
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Wild -- the soveak © 


The Audubon Bird-Call, a mechanical squeaker, has attracted warblers, kinglets, 
grosbeaks, and other birds. Photograph by John K. Terres. 


me my first Colima warbler in the 
Chisos Mountains of the Texas Big 
Bend and, on another unforgettable 
day, amid the high pines of western 
New Mexico, the first painted red 
start I ever saw appeared from no 
where, at the sound of it. 

It has brought birds out of rho 
dodendron thickets in the eastern 
Blue Ridge, the California Sierra, 
the Arizona desert, and the spruce 
forests of Maine. Like filings to a 


magnet, it has attracted migrants 
from the dense mangroves of Bush 


Key, Dry 


mocks” of the 


Tortugas, and the “ham 
Kissimmee Prairie 
and the Everglades. It brought up 
out of the grasses, my first dusky 
seaside sparrow on Merritt's Island, 
Florida, a stretch of marsh that, a 
moment betore, had appeared ut 
terly devoid of avian life. All this 
it has done and more; theretore, it 
is easy to see why I believe in the 
value of the squeak. 

Squeaking usually gets a response, 
but the “responder” might not wea 
feathers! The opening paragraph of 
this article is a case in point. About 
the last thing I would have expected 
that day on the island was a snake, 
One 
day on a Texas ranch while out with 


yet that was what answered. 


a group of students of the Audubon 
Camp, we were sitting at the side 


of an old, rutted road trying to 


squeak up a Texas jay. Everyone 
was quite still and a slight move 
ment caught my eye to one side 
There, on the other side of the road, 
8 or 10 feet distant, stood a gray fox 
staring us in the eye! 

Several times I have been startled 
by a great rustling and scratching olf 
leaves amid thickets, after sounding 
the squeak, as excited tox squirrels 
have come rushing to investigate the 
noise. Almost as large as a house cat, 
these big, white-nosed, white-eared 
squirrels, living so much on the 
ground, can create an amazing dis 
turbance in the dry palmetto fronds 
and dead magnolia 
Carolina low country woods. 

Once, in the North Carolina 
mountains, a wildcat came sneaking, 


leaves of the 


belly to ground, toward me as I sat 
on a rock uttering a high-pitched 
squeak. It came to within a few 
yards, stopped, sat up on _ its 
haunches and stared at me a mo- 
ment, then vanished into the shad 
ows. Raccoons, with their sharp 
visaged, black-masked faces screwed 
into expectant curiosity, have come 
within a few feet of me; gray squir 


Women and children like the mechanical squeaker. Turning the flattened metal 


“grip” 


and the rounded cylinder in opposite directions, makes an easily-produced 


squeak, or creaking, sound. Photograph by John K. Terres. 


rels have often answered, as well as 
the little ground squirrels (spermo 
philes) of the West 

Great-horned, barred and screech 
owls have swept over my head so 


: 
close as to brush a cap at times, and 


Fox squirrels are sometimes attracted 
by the squeaking sounds of bird watch- 
ers. Photograph by Karl Maslowski. 


thin, high-pitched squeaking sounds 
may attract foxes and other four-footed 
animals, Photograph of gray fox by 


L. G. Kesteloo. 


hawks 


have executed aerial somersaults a 


Cooper's and sharp-shinned 


foot or so overhead when they found 
that it wasn't a mouse ifter all! 
Generally sp iking, the titmouse 


chickadee combination is the most 


responsive group ind as any bird 
itccher knows, often brings others 
ith it. The sparrows and buntings 
ire also very satuslactory in response 
sparrows particularly, and the marsh 
species 


predominantly An appar 


ently barren reach ot marsh olten 
becomes alive with sharp-tailed and 
seaside sparrows popping up here 
ind there on the swaying stems, all 
in a high state of excitement at the 


scp ik IL he 


ble to a degree, and mockingbirds 


thrushes are suscepti 
ind catbirds become all but trantis 
it times with excitement over heat 
The blackbirds 
too, will SUPprise the sq uc iker now 
ind then. I have had flocks of feed 


ing cowbirds a hundred yards away 


neo the 


sque ik 


ith open fic ld come swarming 
ibout the car in an instant response, 
ilightine on the hood 


Red-wings and grackles 


o commonly 


practically 
ind tenders 


ilso react, but not 


AND vet. 


terly unproduc tive! 


at times the squeak Is ul 
lime and again, 
I have squeaked and squeaked with 
out a bird appearing. I cannot state 
that any one season of the year is 
better than another. There is no rule 
that | know of which governs the 
response. When young birds are in 
the nest and being fed would seem 
to be the best vet it does not con 
sistently work that way Howevei 
the failures are forgotten in the suc 
cesses and one succeeds in attracting 
birds, by more 


certain squeaking 


olten than not 


Some observers maintain that an 
imitation of the screech owl’s tremu 
lous call will attract these birds to 
the imitator. I have seen it work re 
markably well with small birds such 
is kinglets, warblers and vireos but, 
never having been able to master it 
| prefer to use the squeak 


Squeaking birds has been a 
source of pleasure and observational 
profit to me that will always be a 
delight and it holds much promise 
which the birder 


ol seeing birds 


might not see if he didn’t use it 
After all, that is one of bird-watch 
ing’s greatest attributes, one neve 


knows what to expect! As for the 
squeak—go out and try it sometime. 


N ATU 


NEW GADGET BOON 
TO BIRD FANCIERS 


Improvement on Device Used by 
Callers in Italy Will Chirp, 
Squeak or Sing 


N.Y limes inda Oct ~ a 


Roger W. Eddy, an author and a 
former ski trooper, is the developer 
of a gadget that has been known to 
make the rose-breasted grosbeak rush 
in where robins did not bother to 
tread. With the help of the National 
\udubon Society, the gadget is be- 
coming a favorite item in the bird 
watcher’s equipment, which hereto 
fore has consisted principally ol a 
pair of binoculars. 

Mr. Eddy learned about birdcalls 
a year ago trom a source that had 
been untapped by most birdlovers 
He and his wile and their two small 
daughters Italy, 
where Mr. Eddy had served with the 
One day, while on a train, 
Fenth Mountain Divi 


sion ofhcer saw an Italian “caccia 


were visiting in 
\rmy 
the lorme 


tore,” or hunter, with his catch of 
songbirds. 

Such a sight very likely 
have repelled a naturalist, but Mr. 
Eddy realized that Italy 
have the conservation laws common 
in the United States. Also, he real 
ived there might be a story in his 


would 


does not 


fellow passenger's occupation. He 
soon learned how Italian bird hunt 
ers lure their prey with a large vari 
ety of home-made gadgets. They sell 


the birds to restaurants as delicacies 


Gets Calls As Gift 


Mr. Eddy decided instantly that 
the predatory feature of the bird 
calls would best be left to the caccia 
tores, but he saw in them an intri 
guing way ol getting to know the 
birds on his family’s dairy farm in 
Newington, Conn. 

He found that the calls could not 
be purchased easily, but some hunt- 
ers, unwilling to sell, made gifts of 
them to him. He assembled more 
than a dozen and, on returning here, 
found the calls were unknown to 
many ornithologists. It is not un 
usual for people who make a hobby 


N THE 


NEW S 


of bird watching to make sounds 
with their lips, but the devices Mr. 
Eddy brought back were novel here. 

The Italian calls are made ol 
wood, copper, bone, plastic, leather 
and shell. They can be made to 
cheep, trill or coo, according to thei 
by being twisted, tapped, 
Mr. Eddy’s most 
polished 


purpose, 
squeezed or blow1 
elaborate trophy was a 
olivewood okarina-like device that 
can coo like a dove. An old copper 
shellcase had been made to produce 
a sound like that of a duck 

For quail, there was a hollowed 
out bone with a leather air sac. The 
most simple item was a bit of wood 
with an ordinary screw which, when 
turned, made a squeaking sound. 

Mr. Eddy’s gadget is an improved 
version of this. Made of birchwood 
with ; yter attachment, he and 
Mrs. Eddy assembled a few of these 
on their kitchen table. With the ap 
proval of the National Audubon So 
ciety, the device was trademarked 
the Audubon 

The rose-breasted 
one of the birds attracted by Mr. 
kddy himself. His 5-year-old daugh 
ter, Heidi, has been very successful 
devices, Mr. Eddy said 


thing will 


sird-call. 


grosbeak was 


with the 
proudly The chirp, 


squeak or sing and it will stun a cat 


or a canary into deep though mo 
Robins and grack 
les tend to ignore it. 

Mr. Eddy said he had 


reports of an oven-bird, as well as 


mentary silence 
received 


bluebirds, brown thrashers, orioles, 


various warblers and many othet 
Varieties, responding to the teasing 
sound of his birdeall. It requires no 
musical abilitv, though in careless 
hands it will make a sound like 


chalk scraping along a blackboard 


Roger Eddy, who developed the Audubon Bird-Call. Photograph, courtesy of the 
New York Times. 


1 from the Asbur 


Sunday Press 


HE PUTS 100,000 BIRDS TO BED 


Photograph of Henry Bennett, courtesy 
of Asbury Park Sunday Press. 
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Henry Bennett Guards 
Huge Flock of ibises 
In Florida Sanctuary 

By William F. Sandford 


Henry Bennett's job isn’t a run-ol-the 
He puts 100,000 birds 


mull occupation 
to bed every night 
Protection of a major part ol the 
country's population ol white ibises ts 
only part of the job of the Long Branch 
High School graduate who is now the 
\udubor Society's warden in the Duck 
Rock sanctuary in Florida. In summer 
is his responsibility to guard one of 
greatest concentrations of birdlile 
in the East trom the poaching which 
has been practiced in the area for a 
century; and in winter there are the 
society's wildlife tours in which he guides 
tourists through the nature-rich Ever 
vlades National Park 


Stresses Conservation 


Phrough it all he carries on what he 
feels to be his most important job, that 
ol public relations representative—con 
vincing natives and visitors of the im 
portance of the conservation work be 
ing done in Florida and urging their 


coope ration 


Mr. Bennett described the spectacle 
of 80,000 to 100,000) ibises streaming 
into a four-acre island at sunset, as one 
that makes visitors gasp. By nightfall 
Duck Rock is covered with an almost 
unbelievable concentration of the great 
white birds, roosting shoulder to shoul 
der and layer upon layer on the branches 


ol the mangrove trees 


\s warden for the area, Mr. Bennett 
has a special responsibility in this al 
most fabulous concentration of birds 
\ poacher could do more damage with 
one shotgun blast here than a whole 
army of them workit all day under 


ou 
1g 


ordinary Conditions. Continued on Page 43 
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A pileated woodpecker joins the bird on- 
slaught against bark beetles. Back in 1937, 
bark beetles infested Engelmann spruce in 
the Kootenai National Forest of Idaho. At that 
*, woodpeckers also destroyed the over- 
tering brood so effectively that entomolo- 
gists predicted very little reinfestation would 
occur, Photograph of pileated woodpecker by 
Allan D. Cruickshank. 


The white grubs, or larvae, of the Engelmann 
spruce beetle hatch in summer from eggs laid 
by the adult beetles ler the bark. They feed 
on the inner bark tissue and, if numerous, 
will girdle and kill the tree. Photograph, 
courtesy U.S, Forest Service. 


IN THE ROCKIES 


One of the most devastating insect scourges ever to blight 
the Rocky Mountains has brought our woodpeckers new 
acclaim. 


By Harold Olson* 


pete ag ss KERS are giving 
bark beetles “the works” in 


Colorado spruce forests these days. 
One of the most frightening insect 
scourges in Rocky Mountain history 
is slowly being brought under con 
trol. A constant cannonading, rem 
iniscent of brisk rifle fire, comes from 
thousands ol woodpeckers downy, 


pileated, California, Alpine three 
toed, hairy and others—drilling fon 
beetles buried under the bark of in- 
fested Engelmann spruces. Billions 
of beetles are being devoured in a 
‘bird saves man’s crop” exploit that 
parallels to some extent the Cali 
fornia gull rescue of the crops of 
Mormon settlers in Utah from “Mor- 
mon crickets’** in 1848. 

For timber owners, the work ol 
woodpeckers in curbing this menace, 
aided and abetted by man-contrived 
measures and a timely killing frost, 
has been providential. In a little 
more than a decade an avalanche ol 
insects has made a shambles of the 
White River National Forest in Col 
orado, where losses may exceed eight 
Withered 
an ever-widening 


Pictur 


million cords of wood 
spruces stand in 
radius under the onslaught 
esque summer playgrounds—among 


the most beautiful in the world 


were blighted when the insects took 
over. Even jobs were in jeopardy 


That's why Colorado timber own 
ers say today that nothing like the 
beetle mopup has happened since 
the Utah grasshopper episode a cen 
tury ago. The Mormons were des 
perate when grasshoppers mowed 
down their crops and so were Colo 
radans when the bark beetles at 
tacked their forests. For timber is 
a crop today and represents a con 
siderable investment. Consequently, 
woodpeckers are being praised as 
the “Tree Farmer’s Best Friends.” 
They are heroes of conservation wat 
fare in the twentieth century. All of 
which must be most gratifying to 
admirers of a bird family that has 
grown nimble ducking rocks pelted 
at it, has been shot at, and erro 
neously denounced as a “tree killer” 
by people who failed to understand 
the habits and usefulness of these 
birds. 

Ihe bark beetle plague started in 
1939, when heavy windstorms upset 
numerous  shallow-rooted — spruce 
trees. These became _ breeding 
grounds for the bark beetles which 
launched a timber attack that for 
several years appeared unstoppable. 
Then a combination of incidents 
an alliance with man by weather and 
the woodpeckers—contrived to slow 
down the rampaging insects and set 
the stage for a “Sunday,” or knock 
out punch. 

Man took the initiative first, while 
the woodpecker population started 
to increase with this new source of 
food supply. Two years ago, federal 
foresters threw the first roadblock 
in the path of the beetles when teams 
of sprayers, scrambling over steep 
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mm 1940 to 1946, the Engelmann spruce beetle destroyed 

fth of the Engelmann spruce timber in Colorado, or 

» million dollars’ worth of trees each year. All of the 

im spruce, shown in this U.S. Forest Service photo- 

graph, are dead. In an experiment to control bark beetles, 
government entomologisis discovered that certain species at- 
tack only the less vigorot id older trees. By selective cutting, 
to eliminate trees most susceptible to beetle attacks, losses in 

» test areas were reduced 90 per cent int vear follow 


slopes, doused more than a million 
infested trees with orthodichloro 
benzene and other insecticides. The 
beetles knew they had been hit but 
it didn’t snuff them out 

Phen nature took a hand. On 
February | and 2, 1951, temperatures 
dropped to as low as 56 degrees be 
low zero in some Rocky Mountain 
localities The killing cold seeped 
through the bark of diseased trees 
killing beetles and grubs by untold 
billions. Only those beetles insul 
ated by warm blankets of snow drifts 
around the base olf trees survived 
And snow was piled high that winter 
on Rocky Mountain slopes 


Arrival of spring found foresters 


pondering how to best blast these 
frostbitten beetles saved by thei 


snow “‘comforters.”’ The beetles were 
sluggish and less active as a result 
of the freeze but foresters knew that 
warm weather would bring them 


swarming out again 


Under the bark, the grubs overwinter and develop into adults 
in August of the following summer. These adult beetles emerge 
and move to the basal trunk and root collar of the spruce 
trees. Here they hibernate through the winter. Eme 
following June and July, they kill trees when they 
, the bark to te and lay their eggs. Photograph, courtesy 
VY U.S. Forest Ser 


That was when the real wood 


pecker onslaught began. Slowly but 
surely, the woodpecker population 
lagging behind the big insect epi 
demic in the beginning—had_ been 
building up until now there was as 
many as a pair of them an acre in 
some regions. Led by the numerous 
downies, hairies and Alpine three 
toed woodpeckers, the birds gripped 
the bark of trees with their sharp 
claws, and with spiny tail-feathers 
serving as a brace, hunted out the 
beetles with infallible keenness 
Iwo unique tools serve wood 
peckers well in ferreting out hidden 
beetles. These birds don’t have to 
drill deeply to get 
they have tongues that can reach an 


more beyond the beak to 


them, because 


inch o1 
spear the beetles in their bark gal 
leries. The tongue is long in its own 
right and also has an extension of 
two wire-like bones in a_ sheath 
around the woodpecker’s skull. A 
barb on the end of each wood peck 
grub that 

At times, 


according to reports from the spruce 


er’s tongue means that 
can be reached is a goner 


country, the bird brigades had thei 
“air hammer” beaks going in a sta¢ 
cato beat that resembled the roll 
of snare drums 

When did woodpeckers start re 
ceiving a measure of credit for their 
beetle mopup operations? First tip 
off was dropped in November, 1951 
when Avery S. Hoyt, Chief of the 
U.S. Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine, announced that 
and woodpeckers 


back ol 


“frost, spraying, 


appear to have broken the 


the beetle infestation.” 

Subsequent field investigation has 
served to bolster that conclusion and 
by last fall entomologists reported 
that, apparently, woodpeckers had 
been instrumental in 
break the back of the epidemic in 
Kighteen areas 


helping to 


$6 of 54 check areas. 
remained to be investigated and for 
esters hoped results would prov 
equally good there 

Noel D 


Wygant, entomologist in charge of 


However, experts like Di 


the government bureau at Fort Col 
lins, Colorado, say that wood pes kers 
alone would not have been enough 


to curb the beetles.* U nquestion 


ably, the birds have been the most 


important biological control factor 


and in some areas have destroyed 
up to 75 per cent of the beetle pop- 
ulation. But for some inexplicable 
reason, the, woodpecker population 
did not build up in some infested 
areas and here it was necessary for 
man to effect the cleanup. 

“We have little explanation on 
the failure of the bird population 
to build up in some areas,” Dr. 
Wygant said. “In one instance such 
an area was not more than two miles 
from a heavy woodpecker popula 
tion. Our thought is that the wood 
peckers remain in an area a yeal 
or more alter the outbreak passes 
on, leeding upon the secondary bark 
beetles and wood borers that work 
in the dead trees. In other words, 
the tront of the woodpecker popu 
lation is one to two years behind 
the beetle front. On the other hand, 
the woodpeckers converge from all 
sides upon a small outbreak and the 
beetle population never gains force.” 

Citing that tour factors have been 


at work in curbing 


the epidemic 
woodpeckers, other biological fac 
tors, low temperatures and man 
Dr. Wygant said that it was impos 
sible to say which has been the most 
important, which clearly shows that 
more research is needed not only to 
determine the exact degree of wood 
pecker aid, but to enable man to 
make maximum use olf woodpecker 
assistance in any future epidemics 

‘In any event, man holds the 
trump card because his efforts can 
be directed to those areas where the 
other lactors are not doing an ade 
quate job of stopping an epidemic,” 
Dr. Wvgant said 

\t first, some people doubted that 
the wood pecke cleanup was as el 
doubters 


fective as reported These 


have since capitulated as evidence 


piled up. Entomologist Calvin L. 
Massey, at Fort Collins, Colorado, 
said: “In some areas woodpeckers 
may eradicate as much as 75 per 
cent of the live brood of beetles; in 
individual trees, close to 100° pet 
cent. Even a slight amount of wood- 
pecker work reduces the population 
by nearly half. This is caused by ex 
cessive drying out of bark around 
the areas worked by the birds.” 

“How do you know woodpeckers 
actually search out and eat the bee- 
tles?’” one questioner asked Massey. 
The entomologist had the answer 
for that one, too. Studies of the win- 
ter food habits of woodpeckers by 
Frank T. Hutchison showed that ap 
proximately 90 per cent of the food 
of the birds consists of Engelmann 
spruce beetle larvae. 

One thing is certain. As reports 
of woodpecker assistance continue to 
come in from specialists like Dr. Wy 
gant, Philip C. Johnson, of the Bu 
reau’s Coeur D'Alene, Idaho, office, 
Calvin D. Massey, and others, the 
fact stands out that these often ma 
ligned birds have an important func- 
tion in life which serves man in his 
task of growing crops of trees for 
present and future generations of 
\mericans. 

“My analysis has convinced me 
that these birds have hardly been 
given any recognition for the won 
derful job they are doing,” said Ern 
est L. Kolbe, forester for the West 
ern Pine Association. “In the past 
vear I have discussed this situation 
with leading entomologists in out 
western states and they agree to a 
man that woodpeckers play an im 
portant part in holding bark beetles 
in check and in bringing beetle out 
breaks back to normal.” 

Sometimes it takes a crisis to show 
us who our real friends are. 


In May, 1946, at a meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the National Audu 
bon Seciety, it was proposed that the 
National 


medal for distinguished, individual serv 


Audubon Society originate a 


ie to conservation. The medal was to 
be awarded, from time to time, to per 
sons whom the Board feels have accom 
plished outstanding work in conserva 
tion 

At a meeting iv Sept mber, 1946. the 
Board agreed upon these principles, and 
quently engaged the noted sculp 


| 
tor, Paul Manship, to design the medal 


subse 


THE AUDUBON MEDAL 


I he bronze medal has now be en 
awarded to four men; in 1947 to Dr. 
Hugh H. Bennett, at that time Chief of 
the Soil Conservation Service; in 1949 
to Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, President of 
the Wildlife Management Institute, for 
merly Director, U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service: in 1950 to Mr. John D. Rocke 
feller, Jr., 
our system of national parks, and, in 
1952, to Mr. Louis Bromfield for his 
through 


for his great contributions to 


leadership in conservation 


conservation farming, writing, and 
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Winter Roosts 
of Birds 


“Last winter I happened upon a roost of rough-legged hawks.” 


Photograph by Hugh M. Halliday. 
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By F. J. Freeman 


N SOME of our observations olf 
birds, we may enjoy a flock of 
geese winging across the sky, a wood 
thrush singing its evening song, the 
sight of a cardinal, a patch of vivid 
red against the blue-shadowed snow 
all these may catch our eyes or 
ears for the moment. But what of 
the individual bird that, fleetingly, 
attracts our attention? What is its 
yvear-around life like? What is its 
complete history? Ot this we have 
but scant knowledge. 

Birdlile in the summertime seems 
to be idyllic and even the summet 
nights may seem not to hold espee ial 
terrors. But of the long flight to 
their winter home and of their days 
and nights there, we have only frag 
mentary and general information 
What of our own wintering birds 
and their winter nights? Do we know 
very much more about them? 

For some years, here in Illinois, 
| have had opportunities to watch 
the winter roosting habits of certain 
birds. It is my opinion that many 


species seek, insofar as it is possible, 
a place similar to that in which they 
were nestled. There are many excep- 
tions to this, but I believe it to be 


generally instinctive. Many of our 
winter residents are hole-nesting 
birds, and I believe most of them 
“hole-up” tor the night. This is true 
ol wood pec kers, chickadees, nut 
hatches, house sparrows, and per 
haps, sparrow hawks. I have seen 
house sparrows crawl into nooks and 
crannies that one would think could 
interest only a mouse. Occasionally 
bluebirds winter over, and I remem 
ber reading about a dozen or more 
bluebirds wintering in) Minnesota 
that, each night, crowded into a 
bluebird box. This has its countet 
part in an account of 11 brown creep 
ers which habitually spent the night 
ina cavity ina beam of a barn. The 
opening was quite small, and it took 
quite a while lor the creepers to en 
ter. There was “much moving in and 
out, flying back and forth, and climb- 
ing around the beam, nearby wall 
and trees before everybody was set 
tled for the night.”* Probably not 


*“Life Histories of North Americar Nuthatches, 
Wren Thrasher and Alli ! Arthur Cleve 
land Bent, U.S. National Museum Bulletin 195 
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“For some years I have watched the winter roosting habits of birds.” Photograph 
of flock of red-winged blackbirds by Allan D. Cruickshank. 


all creepers are so fortunate and 
some undoubtedly take shelter trom 
the storm and night under a loose 
strip of bark where they habitually 
nest. Woodpeckers, it is commonly 
known, excavate a cavity for a win 
ter roost. Late one November day, 
I saw a downy woodpecker thus em 
ployed on a poplar stump 

For ground-dwelling birds — the 
story is different. In T. Morris Long 
streth’s book, “Knowing the Weath 
er,” he states, “A man standing in a 
foot of snow may be breathing zero 
air, while at his knees the tempera 
ature may be six degrees below, at 
his shins at the snow’s surface 14 
degrees below, and at his toes where 
the air has been kept warm by the 
snow, Id degrees above Such con 
ditions might hold true during a 
calm, but if a strong wind were 
20) degrees 


blowing it might feel 


colder although the closer to the 
ground, the less strong the wind, 
owing to the retarding [riction ol 
the earth's surface. So the closer to 
the ground and the more out of the 
wind a bird can be (if that is its 
nature), the better lor it. Plarmigans 
of the north country bury themselves 
in the snow, and perhaps our win 
tering horned larks, longspurs, mead 
owlarks and Hungarian partridges 
dig down into the snow and get into 
the lee of the wind behind some 


tult ol hummock ol 


growth ol 
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ground. Pheasants also may thus 
seek shelter, although I have found 
evergreens and 


them roosting in 


willows like so many chickens 


Juncos, tree sparrows and cardi- 


nals—birds that like a brushy habi- 
tat—probably seek shelter from the 
wind in very brushy growth. One 
of the favorite roosting places of 
small birds is a cattaii marsh, and 
pheasants, too, like these places. | 
recall one fall during late migration 
that | walked through such a place. 
Bluebirds and song sparrows had 
settled down for the night and one 
SON sparrow sang his summet song 
though in 


in whispered tones as 


memory olf warmer, greener days. 
Deep in the woods ol a forest pre 
serve, where I conducted a wintet 
bird census, is a rather large cattail 
marsh. At about the same time each 
alternoon a small flock of juncos 
approached the woods flying from 
the southwest across a pasture. At 
the northeast corner of the pasture 
they entered the woods and filtered 
through the trees towards the marsh, 
there to spend the night deep down 
among the dried rushes, out of the 
wind 

Crows roost in the treetops, and 
hawks do the same to a certain ex 
tent. One of the most interesting 
and picturesque sights of winter is 
a flock of crows coming into its roost 
black 


black crows and trees sil 


houetted against a vived sunset and 
blue sky of a winter's evening. They 
come in a long stream from some 
location where they have previously 
gathered, performing aerial 
acrobatics, and finally settling down 
into the treetops with much shifting 
about. Just about the time one thinks 
they are settled for the night, the 
whole flock boils up in a black mass 
and commences over again the proc- 
ess of settling down. One such eve 
ning which lengthened into a bril- 
liantly night found the 
crows still milling around and finally 
flying off into the moonlight. Eleanoi 
Halbrook Zimmerman caught the 
beauty of their flight in her poem, 
“At Winter Dusk,” when she wrote: 
“The crows whirl upward like dull 


some 


moonlit 


smoke 
Against a lemon-colored sky 
Pill night leans down and with a 

stroke 
Pencils out their noisy cry, 
Restoring silence to the snow, 

And birds to branches, row on row.” 

Last winter I happened upon the 
roost of a flock of rough-legged 
hawks. This was situated in a group 
of five old apple trees left standing 
in an otherwise cultivated field. 
Driving home in the evening about 
the time when motorists start to 
turn on their lights, I noticed this 
group of trees silhouetted against 
the evening sky. I saw two hawks 
perched in the trees and, on ap- 
proaching, made them out to be 
rough-legged hawks. As I watched, 
three more hawks alighted, and a 
sixth drifted by, still hunting. After 
a short while, three of the hawks 
left the roost and flew east to hunt 
over the darkening fields. Finally 
they came back, one by one, and 
settled in the trees for the night. 
Rough-legs fly later in the day than 
most hawks, and are easily mistaken 
for owls as they fly over the fields 
in the twilight. On the other hand, 
the short-eared owl which often 
hunts in the daylight may sometimes 
be mistaken for a hawk. 

Evening alter evening I watched 
and counted the rough-legged hawks 
as they can.e in to roost, and on 
January 31, | counted a total of eight 
birds on the roost. Some evenings 
upon arriving early, I found the 
hawks perched on fence posts at 
quite some distance from the trees, 
while awaiting the approach of dusk. 
On one such evening, the crows 
were flocking in the field, prelimi 
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nary to their flight into their own 
roost, and the hawks were quietly 
waiting, unmolested, on the fence 
posts. That particular evening, after 
the crows had left, the hawks de 
serted their regular roost, after sev 
eral of them had first gone to it, and 
seven of them’ settled in anothet 
grove ol trees near a farm house. 
The eighth was still on the wing 
by the time I left. 

Such hardy 
hawks seem to be able to stand the 
bitter cold and the wind of winter 
in the treetops, but occasionally it 
Such 
was the experience of the hawks. 
14, we had the worst 


birds as crows and 


becomes too much for them 


On February 
glaze storm of 15 years. As ice accu- 
mulated on the trees, the night was 
made horrible by the cracking and 
crashing to earth of over-burdened 
branches. The next evening I drove 
by the hawk roost and found only 
one bird there. Underneath the trees 
was a pile of branches which had 
fallen the night before. I can imag 
ine what a hard time the hawks 
must have had with branches break 
ing off around them and_ perhaps 
from under them, and their difficulty 


in finding new perches on the ice 
laden branches. After that night the 
roost was deserted. 
One winter day I called on a 
woman who lived on a country es 
tate. She was a dignified, cultured 
woman of wealth, who liked birds 
and maintained a feeding station 
outside her breakfast-nook window. 
Hers was a very exclusive station at 
which only the nicer birds fed. There 
were no house sparrows or starlings 
only chickadees, nuthatches, jun 
COs, wood pec kers, and other /00 per 
cent American birds. When 1 talked 
to her about her birds, she told me 
about a couple of strange, sparrow 
like birds that had been roosting 
each night against her house. One 
roosted in an empty flower pot, the 
other in a gutter under the ove 
hanging edges of shingles. These un 
known birds had seal-brown crowns 
without any striping, yellow bills, 
and plain gray breasts. She was much 


puzzled as to their probable iden 


tity and had looked through hei 
bird guides for them in vain. The 
closest bird to them, she said, was 
the grasshopper sparrow, which does 
not winter here, and is, besides, a 


bird of the open fields. She thought 
they were “cute” and noted how 
they came to roost each night at the 
same time. Once, three came and 
they had a “knock-down-and-drag 
them-out-fight"” on the floor of the 
porch to see who would get the 
flower pot 
I got my 
the car and we looked at the color 


Peterson's guide from 


plates of sparrows, but could not 
find what she had seen. Finally I 
saw the bird I thought she had been 
secing and showed it to her, with 
my thumb over the male bird and 
hiding the name. 

“That's it!” she exclaimed. 

1 removed my thumb so that she 
could see the name house sparrow 
printed under the bird’s illustration, 
“Qh, no! It couldn’t be that. Why 
I know an English sparrow when | 
see one. I have seen lots of them in 
the city. No. They must be some 
other birds.” 

But they 
They were English, or house, 


weren't “some other 
birds 9 
sparrows, and these hardy, adaptable 
thei 


protec tion 


birds had learned to spend 
winter nights under the 


of her porch 


“It is my opinion that many species of birds seek to roost in a place similar to that in 


which they were nestled.” 


os 


See se 


Photograph of marsh in winter by Allan D. Cruickshank. 


How to Attract Birds 
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Are feeding stations shifting the wintering ranges 
of some birds? An experienced bird attractor 
discusses the interesting problems of 


Those Reluctant Migrants 


By John V. Dennis 


4 VERY fall in our northern states 

4 and in Canada, birds which not 
mally should be winging their way 
to warmer lands settle down to win 
ter amid snow and icy winds. For 
the most part they are birds ill 
equipped to endure our northern 


winters. They are insect- and truit 
eating birds with plumage to match 
the sun-splattered tropical foliage 
Against a background of snow and 


ice, they are as out ol place as 
brightly colored Howers 
Sometimes the late straggler, stil! 


black and 


taltimore oriole. Dut 


resplendent in orange 
plumage, is a 
ing the winter of 1950-1951, orioles 
were reported from I] states and 
one province of Canada, Again it 
may be a late warbler at the meres 
of cold and snow. A_ black-throated 
green warbler in the Bronx in Jan 
uary, a Cape May warbler in Ohio 
in late December, and an American 
redstart on a Christmas census in 
North Carolina = are 


ter's most unexpected guests 


some ol win 


Who would expect to find a rose 
breasted grosbeak when one should 
grosbeaks? Yet 
December record tor 


And of all birds, a fly 


catcher would seem as hopelessly out 


be seeing evening 
there is a late 


Connecticut 


of place as any against a wintry land 
scape. Yet a least flveatcher was re 
corded on a Christmas census in 
Rhode Island and a crested flycatcher 


was seen in January as far north as 
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South Carolina. One winter there 
vere several records of eastern king 


Marvland 


highly 


birds occurrimeg trom 
southward. And among the 
migratory thrushes whose winter 
home is in Central and South Amet 
ica, vravyv-cheeked, olive-backed and 
wood thrushes have been recorded in 
vinter as far north as New York and 
Ohio 

Indeed a careful search through 
the fudubon Field Notes and other 
reveals 


ornithological publications 


that there are winter records from 
the United States and Canada for 
nearly every species which normally 
And also 
olf much interest, but in a slightly 


ditlerent category, are the large num 


winters to the south ot us 


ber of halt-hardy species which seem 
to winter just as far north as weathei 
conditions permit. Among them are 


duc ks, 


Not unknown to feeding sta 


many shorebirds and song 
birds 
tion operators as far north as On 
tario and the New England states 
are such abundant winter residents 
of our southern states as the brown 
thrasher, catbird, mourning dove, 
ruby-crowned kinglet, white-throated 
sparrow ind SsOng sparrow Hall 
hardy birds of another type, whose 


northward range is largely dete 
amount ol ice-tree 
belted 


black-« rowned 


mined by the 
water, are the kingfisher, 
great blue’ heron 


night heron and pied-billed grebe 
Size and sturdiness seem to have 
litthe to do with a bird's ability to 


survive northern winters. The tiny 


chickadee, as we all know, is one ol 
the birds most at home in cold 
weather. Among the half-hardy spe 
cies are such seemingly frail birds 
as the winter wren, the eastern phoe 
be, the myrtle warbler, and the com 
mon yellowthroat. These tend to stay 
along the seacoast where the climate 
is milder, and bayberries are plenti 
ful. Some turn up at feeding sta 
Lions. 

If the winter is mild, many of the 
hall-hardy birds survive. Of the mild 
open winter of 1948-1949, Ludlow 
Griscom, writing in the Audubon 
Field Notes, says: “In the East, an 
incredible variety of birds wintered 
farther north than ever previously 
recorded. Even stragglers belonging 
in the tropics were scattered all ove 
the United States in late Decembet 

Orioles and chats survived all 
England, 
waterfowl were 


winter in southern New 
over 530 species ol 
reported in January on the unfrozen 
ponds of southern Massachusetts. . .. 
Mockingbirds wintered in Nova Sco 
tia and New Brunswick and a win 
tering American bittern was reported 
in Nova Scotia!’ s 


A rose-breasted grosbeak stayed in Con- 
necticut until late December. Photo- 
graph by Allan D. Cruickshank. 
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FEED THE 
OUTDOOR BIRDS 


These ‘‘free meals” will bring you enjoy- 
ment and happiness, for birds soon be- 
come daily visitors when given proper 
food. The birds appreciate a variety of 
wholesome seeds. 


Food should provide the birds with pro- 
teins, carbohydrates and fats. A highly 
successful feeding station should con- 
tain seeds which are not only nutritious 
but especially favored by all winter birds. 
A combination of seeds will satisfy most 
birds. Seeds of sunflower, broken corn, 
cracked wheat, hemp, buckwheat, millet, 
milo maize, kafir corn, peanut hearts, 
hulled oats and certain other seeds are 
favorites of most birds. A little grit is 


needed to supply calcium and phosphorus. 


Kellogg’s Outdoor Seed mixtures provide a very adequate 
diet and are relished by most types of outdoor birds. 


ORDER A SUPPLY TODAY 


wes i] 
Kellogg’s Kellogg’s veel — 


Audubon Society Mixture “*Economy"™’ Mixture Small, black and meaty 


5 Ibs. $1.35 5 Ibs. $1.10 5 Ibs. $1.40 
10 Ibs. $2.35 10 Ibs. $1.80 10 Ibs. $2.40 
25 Ibs. $5.15 25 Ibs. $3.75 25 Ibs. $5.25 


Above are prices per package, delivered to your home by Parcel Post. 


5¢ per pound higher if west 


Sead check On monty order Lo of the Rocky Mountains. 
KELLOGG SEED COMPANY 


320 E. FLORIDA STREET, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


“FINE FOOD FOR FINE BIRDS Since 1918” 


When writing odvertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 
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Low temperatures alone are not a 
hazard if food is plentiful, but when 
snow and me cover sources ol food, 
the 
their winter range have little chance 
During 
the region of 
Rhode Island offers a climate mild 


enough 


birds beyond normal limits ol 


ot survival. most winters, 


for example, coastal 


and a food supply plent 


ful enough to support a relatively 
large population of southern strag 
glers and half-hardy 
during the severe winter of 1947 
1948, Mr. Roland C. Clement, Ex 
ecutive Director of the Rhode Island 
Audubon Society, reported a marked 
decline half-hardy 
eastern 


species. sul 


among several 


spec ies. OF seven towhees 
on Jamestown Island only one was 
left after 
Carolina quite 
plentiful in the South Kingston re 
gion, were reduced 90 per cent. All 
over Rhode Island there was a dras 
tic reduction in the number of bob 


whites. 


a period of bad weather 


wrens, which were 


Mr. Clement has since writ 
ten me that there has been a notice 
able increase among Carolina wrens 
This has taken place with subse 
quent milder winters. 

It feeding stations are available, 


many birds which otherwise would 
perish, last out the severest winters 
With artificially placed food avail 
able to them, many mourning doves 
now regularly winter as far north as 
Michigan the New England 


Robins are not uncommon in 


and 
states. 
but 
several which spent the winter at Du 
luth, would 
have perished if it had not been tor 
feeding 


winter in our northern states, 


Minnesota, probably 


stations. Feeding stations 
made possible the successful winter 
ing of a Carolina wren at Madison, 
Wisconsin, a Cape May warbler at 
Morgantown, West Virginia, a yel 
low-breasted chat at Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, and a pair of cow 
Maine 


hermit 


birds in Aroostock County, 
A successful wintering by a 
thrush in Ohio is described in the 
Field Notes The ettec 
tiveness of a feeding station in pre 
serving the life of a 
was demonstrated by Dh 
Harshorn in ‘Toledo 
a hermit thrush came on 


oO 


22. Phe bird was supplied with 


Audubon 


bird in wintet 


Mrs. 


to whose yard 


and 
Decembet 


raisins, Slices of apple and a little 
suet. It remained vigorous through 
the cold 
season birds vanished, and departed 
on March 13, 83 
sumably on 


wave when other out-ol 


days later, pre 


migration.” 
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It should be remembered that 


most southern stragglers feed exclu- 


sively upon fruits and insects, and, 


therefore, would be unhelped by 


grain or seeds. It is necessary to 


provide peanut butter, suet, nut 


and even sliced oranges and 
the fruit 
Some feeding station 


meats, 


bananas for and insect 


eating birds. 
operators pick wild berries in the 
fall 


freeze for just such emergencies. One 


and store them in the deep 
operator discovered that an orange 
crowned warbler liked jam, not just 
any jam, but jam from a pie 

It must not be imagined, however, 
that birds are pampered into stay 
norti: of their usual 
For 
of migration are so deeply ingrained 


that they 


ing wintering 


grounds. most birds the habits 


leave belore they are 


cold 


weather or failing food supply. The 


obliged to, either because ol 


migrants which do tarry, for reasons 


which are not at all clear, wander 


about the countryside, and are 


likely 


tion 


not 


to show up at a feeding sta 


until the sudden blast of win 


ter forces them to seek out a plen- 
tiful food supply. Thus in our 
northern December the 
largest number of unusual birds 
about homes and feeding stations. 
Many of those stragglers which are 
fortunate to find and 
shelter, die. That is why birding in 
late winter is often so unrewarding. 


states sees 


not so food 


sirds linger beyond the migration 
period in summer as well as in win 
ter, but the number which stay be- 
hind in summer is small. Only 
among gulls, shorebirds, and some 
of the other water birds do a sig- 
nificant remain south of 
their breeding grounds. These ap- 
pear to be almost entirely non breed- 


number 


ing immature birds. With land birds, 
the urge to return to the breeding 
grounds is so strong that nothing 
illness or injury 
It is difficult 
records at all for 


short of serious 
seems to detain them. 
to find any 
migrants in 
states and regions to the south. 
Francis M. Weston, 


pleted 36 years” ol 


sum 

southern 
Mr. 

com, 


field 


mering our 


who has 


intensive 
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F lor- 


writes me that in all 


observations in the Pensacola, 
ida region 
this time he has discovered only 
two examples of summering by land 
birds of species which nest much 
farther north. One was a male bobo- 
link, apparently uninjured, seen on 
July 10, 1938. ‘The 


white-throated sparrow, with some 


other was a 


question as to its ability to make 
extended flight, seen throughout the 
summers of 1946 and 1947. Alexan 
der Skutch with many years of ex- 
perience in Central America writes 
me that his only records of summer- 
ing by non-aquatic birds which breed 
farther north were a barn swallow 


seen on July 3, 1939, roosting with 
native swallows on a beacon in Pun 
tarenas Harbor, Costa Rica, and a 
sparrow hawk with 
feathers in June and early July, 1943, 


also in Costa Rica. 


missing tail 


certain 
well-de- 


The question as to why 
birds among species with 
veloped migratory habits fail to mi- 
grate is an intriguing one. In the 
fall many factors may be involved. 
There is the possibility that an in- 
creasingly warmer climate has to 
some extent inhibited the instinct 
Then, too, there may be 
a reluctance to leave the breeding 
grounds to which, if we employ hu- 
man terminology, there are perhaps 
Both in spring and 
in fall, an important reason for the 


to migrate. 


sentimental ties. 


failure of birds to migrate lies in 
certain physical failings and handi 
caps to which birds as well as othe1 
animals are subject. Aside from ob 
vious defects such as a broken leg 
or wing, we do not know what role, 
if any, avian diseases o1 


play. Nor 


subject to impairment or detect ol 


parasites 
do we know if birds are 
faculties needed to launch them 
upon migration or sustain them on 
course once migration has begun. 
As is so olten true in nature, an 
answer to one problem seldom fits 
all. Certainly it would be unreason 
able to attribute all the many wintet 
records of Baltimore orioles and yel 
low-breasted chats to physical de 
recently that the 


chat has taken to wintering in small 


fects. It is only 


numbers throughout much of its 


breeding range and actually some 


what to the north of it. Observers 
in New England during the last 10 
vears have recorded more and more 
chats wintering in regions where the 
bird is rare or unheard of in sum 


mer. The tendency of the Baltimore 
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oriole to winter within its breeding 
range seems to be a recent one also. 

We can surmise that changes such 
as these may be due to a bird's abil 
ity to modify its migratory behavior 
to meet new situations. If an im 
proved food supply and a warme 
climate permit a few southern strag 
winter in the 
then it seems logical to as 
more 


glers to survive the 
north, 
sume that more and birds 
among the successful species will 

main behind. In time, through such 
the entire migratory be 
havior of a species might be dras 
tically altered. Such a development 


would necessarily be slow, and we 


a process, 


can predict that most birds will con 
tinue perform long and arduous 
migrations along the time-honored 
routes of their 
though conditions farther north have 
changed so as to favor the survival 
of a wintering population. 

Whether the late migrant is a bird 
with a physical handicap or might 
be a trial in one of nature’s ever- 
continuing experimenis, we will al 


ancestors, even 


ways get excited over its appearance 
in our yard or at the feeding station. 


ANSWERS TO PHOTO QUIZ 


1. Laughing gull 
2. Crested flycatcher 
3. Chuck-will’s-widow 


BRING THE BIRDS WHERE YOU 
WANT THEM 
Your name on a postcard will bring Folder A show- 
ing 28 photographs of birds using simple, inexpen 
sive feeders and foods that have been in svecessful 
use for over 40 years. Read THE SIX RULES FOR 
ATTRACTING WILD BIRDS 
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with Peanut, Seed & Grain in 
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Attract Wild Birds To Your 
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to fill Roof slide up on hanger for nor 
easy filling. Durable, weatherproof Mason- 
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automatic hopper. Feeder illustrated has ten feed 
openings. Double size has twenty openings. Com 
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BOOKS ABOUT 


THE BEST LOVED TREES OF 
AMERICA 
By Robert 5. Lemmon 
Facts everyone wants to know about 
our most popular trees 


FIELD BOOK OF AMERICAN TREES 
AND SHRUBS 
By F. Schuyler Matihews 
A description of the character and 
color of species common throughout 
the United States, together with maps 
showing their general distribution 


TREES FOR AMERICAN GARDENS 
By Donald Wyman 
Information on the appearance, habits 
and uses of the various trees 


KNOWING YOUR TREES 
By G. H. Collingwood 
Descriptions of the botanical features 
of each tree, its range and habits, its 
uses and economic importance, and the 
meaning of its scientific name 


OUR FLOWERING WORLD 
By Rutherford Platt 
Describes the forms of trees; the 
beauty of leaves and the pageant of 
color in the everyday world about us. 
Includes shrubs and flowers 


A NATURAL HISTORY OF TREES 

(of eastern and central North America) 
By Donald Culross Peattie 
An aid to the identification of our 
native trees and many fascinating 
stories and histories connected with 
them. 


HANDBOOK OF THE TREES OF THE 
NORTHERN STATES AND CANADA 
By Romeyn B. Hough 
Includes specific scientific character- 
istics and illustrations of leaves, fruits 
and leafless twigs 
ILLUSTRATED GUIDE TO TREES 
AND SHRUBS 
By Arthur Harmount Graves 
A guide to the native and exotic woody 
plants of the northeastern United 
States. 
TREES OF THE EASTERN UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA 
Ry W. M. Harlow 
Identifies features of trees and their 
woodcraft uses 
TREES 
By Herbert S. Zim and Alexander ( 
Martin 
In the “Golden Nature Guide” series. 
A guide to the most common trees in 
America. Reautifully illustrated in 
color , 
(paper) 
TREE FINDER 
Hy May Theilgaard Watt« 
A small pocket manual for identifica- 
tion of trees by their leaves (paper) 


THE NATIVE TREES OF FLORIDA 
By Erdman West and Lillian E. Arnold 


A guide to the trees of Florida 


Order from: 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
National Audubon Society 
113@ Fifth Avenue, New York 28, New York 
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Whooping Cram 
f a thorough job by its author, 

birds in the world. We believe that it 
than those 


We are pleased that Dr. Robert Cushman Murphy, 


~ By Monica de la Salle 


Librarian, Audubon House 


Research Re port No 3, by 
about one 
hook notes we usually give space te 


Curator of Birds, Amer 


in Museum of Natural Histor has generously provided us with his review 


j j 
’ dished anal 


{ 


fue WHoorinc 

i Robert P 

No. 3. The Natio 
Vew York, 1952 
lilustrated 


Indexes S300 


study 
Allen 


has accomplished something more than 


Anyone reading this admirable 


must breathe a prayer that Bob 


1 coroner's inquest. If it turns out that 


he has, mankind will be eternally in 


debted to the investigator to the Na 
tional Audubon Society ind to its col 
laborators in the project 

It is astonishing to learn how littl 
we have known about a magnificent and 


North 


mother way 


historically famous American 


bird. Putting the matte: 
we have suffered trom an even worse 


form of ignorance, namely what Josh 


Billings once called “knowing too much 
that ain't so For it now appears that 
the whooping crane was never abundant 
(unless in the pre-human, Pleistocene 
period ol our continent that it is not 
normally a-flocking bird, and that the 
relatively dry upland country favored 
it times by the sandhill crane is not a 
habitat for the 


suitable whooper on 


cither nesting or wintering ground 
Much traditional information linked up 
with the subject of this monograph 
proves, in faet, to be a result of con 
fusing the species with its smaller cousin 
\ great bulk of testimony from pionee! 
ornithologists was on this point oper 


to suspicion, or even palpably faulty 
The thorough and painstaking nature 
ot Allen's report the digesting of an 


CAXLONSIVE literature the wide adven 
turous and hazardous travel of the au 
Arctic the 


patient and ingenious research at the 


thor from the Gulf to the 


sole remaining winter range, and the 


organization of effective teamwork, are 


is Of a report that should bea powe) 
Phe Editors 


SPeciles 


ill suggested by the round hundred sub 
divisions of the table of contents. 

The chapters deal first with — the 
cranes ol the world and then, in extenso, 
with the whooping crane itself. Lengthy 
parts are successively devoted to dis 
tribution, abundance (past and _ pres 
ent), migration, food habits, winter life 
breeding cycle, molts and plumages and, 
finally, to the prospects of survival. Use 
ful appendices, a bibliography of some 
500 titles, and an index complete the 
text. 

Much of Allen’s book is more de 
tailed than the biography of a less im 
portant bird would justify. His listing 
on 13 quarto pages of all known “ov 
currences” of the whooping crane be 
tween 1722 and 1948 is an example. He 
lerives, however, convincing conclusions 
regarding the life history pattern from 
statistical data of this kind, and_ his 
methods establish a standard that may 
be applicable to studies of other threat 
ened organisms. Furthermore, each of 
his chapters ends with a comprehensive 
summary of its thesis that, as regards 
soundness and urgency, would make 
sense even to a politician 

The whooping crane is a relatively 
primitive or generalized member of its 
family, more aquatte in its predilections 
than most other modern cranes. It also 
eats a considerably 


higher proportion 


of animal food. There may have been 
not more than 1,400 examples of the 
species on the whole continent in early 
times, that is, to 1860. The distribution 
was wide, but the flyways rather re 
stricted. The bird traveled mainly in 
groups of family size, although spring 
aggregations as numerous as 50 have 
been known, as contrasted with sand 
hill crane flocks of scores of thousands. 
Whooping cranes require marked isola 
tion, occupy 3,000 acres or more as the 
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breeding area of a single pair, and up 
to 500 acres in winter quarters. Aggres 
sive family territorialism is a year-round 
characteristic There are now about 24 
of the birds left alive, all of which win 
ter inside a range of 10,000 acres in the 
Aransas Refuge on the Texas coast 

Allen's restraint in recounting the 
shooting and egg-collecting of the past 
is all the more devastating because he 
allows the facts to point their own 
moral. His word picture of the Texas 
marshes as they were only two genera 
tions ago is enough to fill a naturalist 
with bitter nostalgia. He observes clearly 
and he knows how to transmit what he 
sees. His drawings of dancing and other 
crane behavior are better than the prod 
uct of nine out of ten current “bird 
artists they would delight Audubon 
and the old Japanese masters. He has 
added greatly to his earlier laurels. Let 
us hope that a job so well done may 
lead toward a recovery from the present 
pitiful nucleus of whoopers, even though 
the net increase for a long time to come 
can hardly be expected to exceed one 
crane every three years 

Rosert CUSHMAN Murpny 


HOW TO GET YOUR 
BOOK PUBLISHED 


We are established publishers whose basic policy is 
to encourage new or unknown authors. If you are 
looking for a publisher of your novel, scholarly or 
religious work, nature book, play, poetry, memoirs, 
etc., perhaps we can help you. Write today for 
Free Booklet BN 


Vantage Press, Inc., 120 W. 3ist st.. N.Y. 1 
In Calif., 6356 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28 


FREDERICK 
C. LINCOLN 


Assistant Director 
of the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service 
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fudubon Field Notes fills a niche in 
American ornithological literature that is 
occupied by no other journal. As source 
material for studies on the changes that 
have been wrought in our bird populations 
by natural or human causes, it is invalu- 
able, and this value will constantly increase 
as the years go by. My first contribution to 
the study of birds was a Christmas Bird 
Census published in the 1911 volume of 
Bird-Lore, and since that time I have par- 


ticipated in many of these seasonal survey+ 
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A 250-PAGE BOOK 


The Whooping Crane 


BY ROBERT P. ALLEN 


tells the dramatic story that has 
aroused the sympathy of a continent 


Quotes about “The Whooping Crane” 


reads like a best-seller 

“Virtually all there is to know about the whooping crane, our most 
rapidly diminishing species and one of our most spectacular birds about 
which much is still unknown, is summed up in this important volume 
published by National Audubon Society. 

“This is a scientific, factual report primarily, but it contains chapters 
that read like romantic best-sellers. The travels, domestic life and habits, 
the early history and present threat of extinction of the whooper make 
fascinating reading.” Corpus Christi Caller-Times 


a valuable contribution 


“The author’s status as an ornithologist is clearly demonstrated in this 
book, for he presents, in lucid form, a mass of data that contributes 
immeasurably to understanding of the shy whooping crane. 

“. . . Only through an informed public can the National Audubon 
Society, the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, and the Canadian Wildlife 
Service hope to help the whooping crane rise above its present critical 
level. This book is a valuable contribution toward that end.” 

—Outdoor News Bulletin, Wildlife Management Institute 


oe Order your copy NOW. 
SEND $3.00 TO 


NATIONAL 
AUDUBON SOCIETY 


1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, New York 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 


INtO WoNbDER 
/ Berrill, Dodd Viead and 
York, 1952 4 x 
Illustrated by the 
S1.00 


JOURNEY 
By N 

Company, Neu 
B14 in., 338 pp 
Inde ved 


author 


Indeed this is a journey into won 
der—the story of man's discovery of 
the earth, of explorers and the seven 
seas. Those who have read “The 
Living ‘Tide’ will remember Mi 
Berrill’s gift for blending scientifi 
facts with fine storytelling. His new 
book has the same qualities, com 
bining history and natural history 
in a lively and informative manner 


FLEAS, FLUKES, AND CUuCKOOsS; A STUDY 
or Birp PARASITES 

By Miriam Rothschild and Theresa 
Clay, Philosophu il Library, Neu 
04 pp Illus 


York, 1952. 6 x B14 in., 
trated. Indexed. $8.75 

It would seem that a book devoted 
to bird parasites could have only the 


most limited appeal, the subject be 
ing so specialized, if not actually 
Ignorance, how 
for out 


repulsive to some 
ever, is olten the reason 
prejudices; as soon as we get infor 
mation, especially from authorities 
in the field who can write for the 
layman, our indifference vanishes 
and an interest is aroused which may 
soon amount to fascination. A dis 
tinguished naturalist wrote, 


“Birds are not only birds but aviat 


once 


ing zoological gardens.” The life his 
tories of these parasites are so little 
known, and so amazingly complicat 
ed, their forms and structure so 
beautiful and so strangely organized, 
that the words 
“worms,” “flies,” or “fleas” 


The authors are 


usual disgust the 
“lice,” 
evoke is forgotten 
world authorities on bird parasites, 
and this latest addition to the Brit 
ish “New Naturalist” series is an un 
usually entertaining scientific work 
and will be of extraordinary inter 
est for ornithologists and zoologists, 
as well as for amateur naturalists 


A Fietp Guipe ro THE SHELLS OF THI 
Paciric Coast AND Hawatt 
By Percy A. Morris, Houghton Mif 
flin, Boston, 1952. 41 0 
pp. Indexed. $3.75 
his is the companion to the 
“Field Guide to the Shells of Our 
Atlantic and Gulf Coasts,” published 
last year in the Peterson Field Guide 
Series. Like its predecessor, it is well 
illustrated with color and black and 
white photographs. Included are de 


x 714 in., 220 


42 


tailed descriptions of each species 
with information on habitat and dis 
tribution, and lists of common and 
scientific names 


Due SAGE Grouse IN WYOMING 
B Robert 1 Patterson 
/ shi C.ormmyiss Or Sa 
Lie nue 
” rill pp Illustrated with sketches 
/ Charles W. Schwarz, and with 
Inde xed 


Game and 
g Books Inc. 


( olorado 195? tl f x Yl f 


$5.00 


photo 


raphs 

Chis scientific report is the prod- 
uct of research begun in 1940 with 
Federal Aid to Wildlife Restoration 
funds under the Pittman-Robertson 
Project and sponsored from 1948 to 
1952 by the 
Fish Commission. It is the first com 


Wyoming Game and 
prehensive account of the decline 
and subsequent restoration of the 
sage grouse, emphasizing land-use 
activities as related to grouse abun 
distribution, productivity, 
\ life history of 


the bird is included as well as popu 


dance, 


and management 
lation data 


Britis Birps in CoLtour 

{dvising R.S. R. Fitter, Od 
hams Press, Ltd., London, England, 
1952. 10 x 714 in 192 pp Illus 
with 108 plates in color from John 
Gould’s “The Birds of Great Brit 
ain” photographs by E. ] Hosking, 
G. A Indexed 


2 | shit lli nes 


editor, 


Yeates and others 
Ipprox $3.00 


If it were only for the superb re 
production ol John Gould's plates, 
this volume would be well worth its 
these, 


low price. In addition to 


photographs, and an authoritative 
and descriptive text provide infor 
mation in an enjoyable and read 
There are 


able form chapters on 


bird-watching, habitats, migration, 
habits, and eggs of British birds and 
their protection in the British Isles 
4 GUIDE TO FAMILIAR AMER 


ICAN TREES 


Sy Herbert 8. Zim and Alexandey 
C. Martin, Simon and Schuster, New 
York, 1952. 4 x 6 in., 160 pp. Illus 
trated. Indexed. $1.00 (cloth $1.59). 


PREFS: 


This latest addition to the excel 
lent Golden Nature Guides will help 
the beginner identify 150 of the most 
common North American trees. Col 
ored pictures show characteristic tree 
shapes, with details of twigs, buds, 
barks, leaves, seeds and flowers. Small 
maps indicate their distribution 


Water: A Svupy oF Its PROPERTIES, 
Irs ConstiruTIon, Its CIRCULATION 
ON THE EARTH AND Its UTILIZATION 
By MAN 

By Sir Cyril S. Fox, Philosophical 
Library, New York, 1952. 10 x ol, 
in., 148 pp. Indexed. $8.75. 

The first of a projected series of 
books on water supply, this treatise 
deals primarily with the importance 
of the problem of control and use 
of water by a treatment of its pra¢ 
tical aspects. After defining the con 
stitution and physical properties of 
water, the author outlines its dis 
tribution on the earth (as well as 
the meteorological factors involved), 
erosion of the land surface, deposi- 
tion of sediments and pollution. The 
huge land-reclamation projects in 
the United States are discussed. 

Ant Arounp You: A First Look at 
rHeE WorLp 

By Jeanne’ Bendick, Whittlesey 
House, New York, 1951. 1014 x 714 
in., 48 pp. Illustrated. $2.00. 

Young children will enjoy this 
picture book which describes in sim 
ple words the why and how of the 
world. An astonishing amount of in- 
formation is given on all aspects of 
natural history from astronomy and 
meteorology to botany and zoology. 


Goop HEALTH FROM Goop Solt 

By Louis M. Thompson and Ivah E. 
Green, Wm. C. Brown Company, 
Dubuque, Iowa, 1951. 814 x 7 in., 
8O pp. $1.25. 

This excellent little book has a 
personal approach that will appeal 
to children everywhere, although it 
primarily for 
rural schools. Easily read, and al- 
ways interesting, it stresses soil con- 
servation as a means of maintaining 
good health. 


was written lowa’'s 


\UDUBON’S BUTTERFLIES, MOTHS, AND 
OTHER STUDIES 

Compiled and edited by Alice Ford, 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
York, 1952. 714 x 10 in., 120 pp. 
$5.75 (de luxe edition $7.50). 

For many years a few Audubon 
specialists were aware of the exist- 
ence of an Audubon sketchbook con- 
sisting of 15 pages of insects and 
reptiles drawn in watercolor in their 
natural size, done in Louisiana be- 
tween the years 1821 and 18238. In 
the course of her research for “Au- 
dubon’s Animals,” Miss Ford suc- 
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ceeded in tracing the sketchbook to 
its present owner. All the drawings 
included are now being published 
for the first time, part of them in 
color, part in black and white. The 
quality of the reproductions is su 
perb and shows the exquisite tech 


nique of the artist. Moreover, Miss 


Ford has not limited her discussion 
to the sketchbook but has enlarged 
the scope of the book to include the 
rather complicated history of the 
background details i the plates tor 
the “Birds of America’’—insects, rep 
tiles and plants—for which Audubon 
frequently had the collaboration of 
other artists; and she has covered 
is well the origin of the science of 
entomology in this country. An au 
thority on American art and a re 
searcher of painstaking conscien 
tiousness, she has made in this vol 
ume an important contribution to 
the study of Audubon 


LAGLE MAN; Cuarces L. Broiey’s 
Firtp ADVENTURES WITH AMERICAN 
EAGLES 
By Myrtle Jeanne Brole y, Pe lle rine 

Cudahy, New York, 1952. Wy xX 
Ss! , ¢n., 210 page s. $3.50 

sefore Mr. Broley, a retired Cana 
dian banker, started to band eagles 
some years ago, very little was known 
about their migration. Pursuing his 
dangerous avocation, he has to date 
banded over 1,200 eagles and at the 
same time has giyen publicity to 
the necessity of protecting these mag 
nificent birds. The author has made 
of her husband’s adventures an in 
teresting and entertaining book. 
There are some inaccuracies, how 
ever, as well as a good deal of “guess 
work” in the interpretations of eagle 
behavior. Carried away by his en 
thusiastic devotion, Mr. Broley seems 
to favor the destruction of great 
horned owls and other predators 
which occasionally disturb nesting 
eagles. 


THe CONSERVATION YEARBOOK 1952 
\ Directory AND GuiIpE To Facts, 
FIGURES AND PEOPLE IN AMERICAN 
CONSERVATION 

Edited by Erle Kauffman, The Con 


servation Yearbook, 1740 A Street. 


NV. W Washington 6, D. C., 1952. 
8l4 x Il in., 288 pages. Indexed 
$5.00. 

This new publication is an “In 
formation Please Almanac” of con 
servation, covering legislation, o1 
ganizations, statistics, personnel, ete 
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You will have a 
woadortal time in 


ee 


‘53 AT AN AUDUBON CAMP 


© MAINE 


In the Todd Wildlife Sanctuary, Muscongus Bay, Maine a picturesque wooded 
island of 330 acres about 65 miles northeast of Portland and 10 miles east of 
Damariscotta. 
Five two-week sessions in 1953, as follows: 
June 12-June 25 July 10-July 23 
June 26-July 9 July 31-Aug. 13 
Aug. 14-Aug. 27 


CONNECTICUT 


At the Audubon Nature Center, a beautiful 420-acre sanctuary near Greenwich, 
Conn, 

Five sessions in the summer of 1953, as follows: 

Monday, June 15th through Saturday, June 27th Leadership Training Course 
Monday. June 2%th through Saturday, July llth ....Conservation Course 


Monday, July 13th through Saturday, July 18th ...6-day Course in Nature for 
Primary Teachers 


Monday, July 27th through Saturday, August 8th Conservation Course 
Monday, August 17th through Saturday, August 29th Conservation Course 


CALIFORNIA 


At Sugar Bowl Lodge, Norden, California, close to Donner Summit and just off the 
main highway from Sacramento to Reno. 


Five 2-week sessions in the summer of 1953, as follows: 
June 17th ....e+- June 30th July l5th.... ...++-July 28th 
July let ; July 14th July 2%h.............Auguse 11th 
August 12th August 25th 


For Further Information, Write to 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, New York 


AUDUBON 


BIRD CALL 


A simple hand operated wood and 
metal gadget to attract birds’ atten- 
tion, so that you can see them better, 
and enjoy them more. 


Both children and adults get a kick 
out of it. Some bird calls can be 
imitated. 
Handmade — $1.00 each 
Service Department 
NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
1130 Fifth Avenue New York 28, N. Y. 


childven 


THE FIRST BOOK OF TREES 
By M. B. Cormack 
An introduction to trees with a 
wealth of scientific information $1.75 


PLAY WITH TREES 
By Millicent E. Selsam 
A wonderful introduction to 
trees with interesting experi 
ments that both city and country 
children can do 


2.00 


By Shirley Miller 


New School Sanctuary 

“Taught to the Rule of the Hick 
ory Stick,” as well as other sticks, 
plants and wildlife, is taking on a 
new meaning for the pupils of the 
Edgemont Junior High School in 
Westchester County, N. Y., with the 
establishment of a 70-acre wildlife 
sanctuary near the school, now used 
for an outdoor laboratory as part 


of the regular school curriculum. 
Not to do things by 


school has also employed Irwin kn 


haives, that 


gel as Outdoor Education Teacher 
to direct the nature and conservation 
program at this sanctuary and inte 
grate this program with the school’s 
indoor class work 

Mr. William G 
ing Principal of the school, and Mi 
Dudley Hallock of the Community 


Education, 


Movle, Supervis 


Committee on have 


worked for more than two years to 
start this far-seeing nature and con 
servation education program for this 


THANKS TO TREES 
By Irma E. Webber 


A wonderful conservation mes- 
sage for children, describing the 
balance of nature and stressing 
the interdependence of trees, 
animals and human beings 


TREES 
By Bertha Morris Parker 
In the Row, Peterson “Basic Sei- 
ence Education Series.” The 
story of trees, identification and 
their conservation. Beautifully 
illustrated in color 


and JUNIPER—a tree game 
Beautifully colored picture cards 
that will fascinate children and, 
at the same time, acquaint them 
with our native trees 


Order from: 


JUNIOR BOOKS 


National Audubon Society, 1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, New York 
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Do your children help to feed the birds? 
One of the best ways to get your child 
interested in birds is to let him assume 
the responsibility for the feeding sta- 
thon. 


school. The land was acquired par 
tially by purchase and partially by 
gift, and “The Scenic Seventy” has 
already become a vital factor in the 
school’s teaching program. 


How to Finance a Local Project 

Do you have a dream project in 
your Audubon Junior Club that only 
needs a little financing to get it off 
to a good start? The Franklin Street 
School Junior Club of Hempstead, 
L. 1, dreamed of having a nature 
room, but where to get the money 
to start it? 

Mrs. Helen Kroll, dynamic leader 
of this 150-member group, solved the 
problem by staging a Pet Show. The 
PTA appointed a committee of 10 
to help her; the school principal au 
thorized use of the playground for 
the event; Gaines Com 
pany and many local stores contrib 
uted the prizes; the local radio and 
newspaper publicized the event gra 
tis. There were many entries in va 
rious Classes, including, “Dog With 
the Curliest Tail,” “Dog With the 
Longest Ears,” “Pet Most Resem 
bling Its Owner,” “Cat With the 
Longest Whiskers.” Prizes for the 
largest and smallest pet in the show 
went respectively to a Great Dane 


Dogfood 
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and an ant. Ten cents admission was 
charged and $25 was cleared for the 
dream project. This is being used 
to finance the lumber costs for shelv- 
ing and cages for live exhibits (club 
members and fathers are contribut 
ing the labor), a work table and the 
nucleus of a nature library. 


Where Does It All Lead? 

“Why,” we are asked from time 
to time, “Does the National Audu 
bon Society put so much emphasis 
on its Audubon Junior Club pro 
gram? 

The question had a graphic an 
swer at the 48th Annual Convention 
of the Society last November, when 
Junior Club 


actively 


five former Audubon 


members, now connected 
with the Society's work, appeared on 
the program devoted to junior edu 
cation work, and told how member- 
ship in these Clubs in their early 
years had resulted in their choosing 
the fields of conservation and nat 
ural history as their life work. 
These five included Roger Tory 
Peterson, world famous artist, au 
thor and naturalist, who had flown 
back from his work in Europe on 
“Field Guide to the Euro 
pean Birds” to give the convention's 


Allan D. Cruick 
shank, the country’s outstanding na 


a new 
opening address; 


ture photographer, lecturer and au 
thor; Robert P. Allen, Research Di 
rector of the National Audubon So 
ciety; Henry P. Bennett, Audubon 
Wildlife Tour Leader and Warden, 
and William 
New 
izing all his spare time in stimulat 
ing Audubon Junior Club enroll- 
ment in Westchester County, N. Y. 

Weighing the cumulative accom 
plishments of this outstanding quin 


Fennell, prominent 


York City attorney, now util 


tet would, alone, provide a most 
satistactory and thrilling answer to 
our lead-off question. 


Camp Fire Girls Stress Conservation as 
1953 Birthday Project 

Conservation is the 
Camp Fire Girls’ Birthday 
for 1953. It has become traditional 


core ol the 


Project 


for this organization to celebrate its 
birthday annually by giving special 
emphasis the whole year to activities 
grouped around a central theme ol 
current interest. “And what,” asks 
Miss Martha F. Allen, National Di 
rector of the Camp Fire Girls, “com 
than 


mands more current interest 


conservation of our natural re 
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sources? Our 1953 Birthday Project 
is titled “Down to Earth,” and a 
project bulletin bearing this name 
has been issued to all our adult vol 
unteer leaders, suggesting activities 
which will appeal to the girls, give 
them an awareness of the interde 
pendence of all living things and a 
sense of personal responsibility for 
the safeguarding and wise use of our 
natural resources.” 


Earth” 
general avenues of approach for the 


“Down to suggests four 


girls’ study of conservation, each one 


containing a variety of “down to 


earth” projects for them to carry 
out. J. Private Real Estate, empha 
sizes the importance of soil conset 
vation. 2. Round Trip to a Cloud, 
deals with water. 3. Earthbound Ven 
investigation ol 
current activities in 
their own communities. 4. Make 
Friends for Land's Sake! lists actual 
conservation projects the girls can 


fwres, suggests an 


conservation 


carry out themselves. 
The March, 1953, 
Camp Fire Girl will be a special 
number devoted to this 
whole subject of conservation. 


issue of The 


birthday 


Young Gary Shampang, Audubon Junior member from Pittsfield, Massachusetts, is 
proud of the barred owl that he nursed back to health, Photograph by Vera Fielding. 


Nine Million 
Young Conservationists 
In an article by this tithe in The 
Arwants November 1952 


Karl Q Marsing says 


Magazine 


loday there are 10,000) Audubon 
Junior Clubs in) North 


America alone 
international organization has 
enrolled more than 9,000,000 0 mem 
bers 


“The 


Clubs are simple 


aims of the Audubon Junior 


but of vital importance 
to the world: 1) To introduce children 
to the wonders of the outdoors, the tun 
school 


of exploring their backyards 


vards, neighborhoods and nearby coun 
trvsides to discover the plants and ani 
wd 


mals living there Io encourage chil 


dren to be observant and enable them 


to experience the yoy of discovering the 
wealth of natural objects they can see, 
hear, feel, taste or smell, 3) To show 
children the interdependence between 


plants, animals (including themselves) 


ind the soil, water and climate. 4) To 
help children understand the tremen 
dous importance of plants, animals, soil 
ind water to every living thing, includ 
ing man. 5) To impress on children how 
man's mterference with nature whether 
through carelessness or ignorance, has 
ilready cost us vast quantities of vitally 
needed natural resources. 6) To help 
children understand how we can use and 
yet conserve our resources, while show 
ity them what they « im do to he Ip 
) ” get a free veprint complete 
writing ft ! ths, 1136 
tei 4 ; 4 ‘ ‘ ) vk 


FEBRUARY 


is the month 


when decision must be 
made to participate 


in next season's 
(October through May) 


SCREEN 
TOURS 


Featuring 
all-color 
motion 
pictures 


personally presented 
by America’s 
3 Outstanding 
a Out-of-door 
ae Te Lecturers 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, New York 


This Is Your Year to Get 
Friendly With Pine Siskins 


By Irston R. Barnes* 


Fach tall there is lively speculation 
is to what northern birds will come. as 
winter visitors. Last vear there was the 
great flight of evening grosbeaks. The 
vear betore, the snowy owls came down 
from the Arctic This fall, the news ts 
that the pine siskins are our northern 
invaders. If you do not know them, this 
is your year to become acquainted 

For more than a month, pine siskins 
have been reported from every quarter 
We hear their call notes as they fly over 
head. They are feeding on the weeds 
along the fences. They are with the gold 
finches among the tops of the sweet gum 
trees 

\ few pine siskins are recorded each 
year, but this is only the second time 
in a decade they have been present in 
numbers. Like most northern wander 
ers, their invasions appear to coincide 
with a failure of food supplies else 
where 

Their movements are erratic. We can 
not predict when they will come, or in 
what numbers. When they do come 
they are usually present before cold 
weather sets in. But unlike the evening 
vrosbeaks, they mav not remain until 
spring 

The pine siskin is easily overlooked 
Many Audubon friends tell me they 
have never seen the bird, though we 
expect to record two or three on each 
Christmas count. So you may muss this 
interesting visitor unless vou are look 
ing for it in the right places 

Pine siskins are cousins of our com 
mon goldfinch, and about the same siz« 
Thev have the finch’s conical bill, only 
slightly longer and a bit more slender 
They also have the general shape and 
appearance of the goldfinch, with its 
slightly notched tail 

The distinguishing mark of this bird 
is its heavy streakings, which give it 
i dark appearance. It is heavily streaked 
on the head and the back as well as 
on the underparts. A goldfinch in win 
ter garb is olive green, unstreaked, with 
black tail and wings, the latter with 
conspicuous wing-bars 

The pine siskin also has two wing 
bars, but they are not so conspicuous 
as its cousin's. It also commonly shows 
some yellow in the wings, around the 
base of its flight feathers, and also at 
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the base of the tail. This leature may 


suggest the myrtle warbler, which is a 


common winter resident. However, myt 


tle warblers are darker brown toned 


with the slengler, pointed bill of an in 
sect-eatinge bird and their vellow patches 
on rump and sides are clearer and more 


é sils secon 

The pine siskin is likely to be tound 
with goldfinches, unless you find a large 
flock. It resembles the goldfinch in ac 
tions and habit as well as in general 
ippearance. Look lor it feeding on seeds 
where the weed stalks still stand in the 


fields or alone the fence, or feeding on 
the dried seeds of sweet gum or ash 
Its flight is suggestive of the goldfinch 
ind its call notes have something of the 
canary SS sweetness 

When present only in small numbers 
we frequently find the siskins by heat 
ine their calls IT he common call is a 
light, slurred double note, which Pete 


son describes as and which For 


clee Ip” 


bush hears as “z-ing.” The call is given 


both on the wing and while feeding 
ind is sufficiently different from the gold 
finch notes, which you will do well to 
know, to be easily identified 


North 


the seeds of conifers 


In the siskins eat insects and 
ind while with us 
they will seek out the pitch pines. But 
they also consume the seeds of elms 


maples ind’ box elders), alders and 


birches and they readily eat the berries 
of the 


other shrubs 


honeysuckle, the junipers and 


As the natural tood reserves are used 
the siskins may move on to new terri 
tories, or they may accompany gold 
finches to feeding stations. At the feed 
siskins are 


ing tray often surprising] 


Twenty-two Whooping Cranes Return to Aransas 


Iwentytwo whooping cranes have re- 


turned to their wintering grounds in Texas, 


the National Audubon Society has reported. 
The present count, which was determined 
by an aerial survey conducted by the Fish 
and Wildlife Service. is one less than last 
year’s total of 23 cranes. Only two young 
of the year have been identified, though 
further surveys may reveal that some of 
the others are young. 

These stately white birds, all that remain 
of the original wild population, migrate 
from their breeding range in the far north 
to the Aransas Wildlife Refuge on the 
Texas coast. 

At least two cranes fell to guns of law- 
violating gunners, as they made their an- 
nual flight toward Texas this fall, the co- 
operating conservation agencies reported. 

One of the cranes was shot south of 
Regina, Saskatchewan. The U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service sent a plane from La 
Crosse, Wisconsin, hoping that the injured 
bird could be flown to San Antonio, Texas, 
where it would receive expert attention at 


the San Antonio Zoo. Despite forced feed. 
ing of barley and milk and doses of peni- 
cillin, the crane died en route to Texas. 

\ day or two after the Saskatchewan in- 
cidem, school children near Olathe, Kan- 
sas, found an injured whooping crane in a 
field and brought it to their school. The 
bird had been seriously wounded by ille 
gal gunfire and died not long after being 
found. 

John H. Baker, president of the National 
Audubon Society, said, “Each year it be- 
comes more apparent that illegal hunting 
is the major factor in reduction of the num- 
bers of whooping cranes and in increasing 
the threat of their extinetion.” 

Phe continental whooping crane popula- 
tion now stands at 24, which figure ineludes 
two crippled captives at the Audubon Park 
Zoo in New Orleans. These are the birds 
that attempted unsuccessfully to raise young 
at the Aransas Refuge. So far they have 
not nested at the zoo. thouch officials re- 
ported that the birds performed some 
courtship dances. 


OUR NEW ADDRESS 


Persons writing to the National Audubon Society are reminded that the Society has 


moved to its new headquarters at 1130 Fifth 
tended for the Society and its four periodicals 
Audubon Junior 


Outdoors Hlustrated, and 


News 


Avenue, New. York 28, N. Y. All mail in- 
Audubon Magazine, Audubon Field Notes, 
should henceforth be sent to that 


address. The new Audubon Hotise is located at the corner of 94th Street and Fifth Avenue. 


The telephone number is ENright 9-2100, 


tame, even entering at open windows 
Thev take the same seeds and other of 
lerings that appeal, to voldfinches 

The siskins are sO erratic that individ 
uals or small flocks may be seen south 
of the 


nest at anv season of the vear hey 


northern conifers where they 


ire even erratic in their nesting, favor 
ing one location for a season or two 


ind then moving far away 


NATURE IN THE NEWS 


Boat Is His Home 
He works with a boat which is home 
March until September. He ties 
up against the littl 


from 
island at the end 
ol the day as the birds start coming 
into the roost trom several directions 
returning trom their feeding grounds 
Sometimes during the night there is a 
crash is i cle id limb overweighted with 
birds, crashes to the ground, and a whin 
olf wines that rises to a roar as 20.000 
or more trightened birds rise into the 


air, then gradually settle down again 


At dawn new procession, away from 


the island, starts, and in an hour and 
a half only the mangroves show again 


on Duck Rock Then Mr 


sumes his davlight tour in- the 


Bennett re 
cabin 
patroling the area and talking 


boatmen 


cruise! 
to other those he 


knows be 


portance ol i« Work the 


esp cially 
poachers ibout the im 
SOCICTY 1s 


doing 


JANUARY-FEBRUARY, 1953 


Court Ruling Hailed 
Last year Mi 


poachers with dead birds, and was at 


Bennett arrested two 


tacked by one olf the men. The resultant 
widely publicized court case was a mayor 
test of conservation authority in Florida 
ind the victory of Mr. Ben 


nett ind the 


complete 
Society was hailed as i 
major step forward in the interest of 
preservation of the state’s wildbite 
After a business course at Monmouth 
Junior College. and an Army hitch, Mi 
Bennett entered Miami University two 


irs ago to continue his business stud 


Ics In his spare time he worked for 
Charles Brook fiel Florida 


representative Iping guide the nature 


\udubon 


tours, which he still does during the 


wintel I he societv Ss work proved sO 


much more attractive than prospects of 
| 


i business career that he quit’ school 
ifter a year to mcept an Audubon post 
He is a U.S, deputy game warden and 
ilso has a warden commission from the 
Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 


Commission 


EXPANDING! 


Completely 


revised 
AUDUBON 


Audio-Visual 
Catalog 


Photo and Film has expanded too! 
To meet the program needs of our 
many friends. we have revised our 
catalog listing many new films, slides 
and slide sets. Fill out the coupon 
your 


below for copy of the new 


catalog. 


fo: Photo & Film Dept. 
National Audubon Society 
1130 Fifth Avenue. New York 28, N. Y. 


Please send me copies 


AL DIONVISUAT 


I am enclosing 10¢ per copy 


of the new “Audubon 


CATALOG 


to help cover mailing costs. 
Name 


Address 


CLASSIFIED 


Rates for classified advertising 
15¢ a word; minimum order $4.00 


WE ARE BINOCULAR SPECIALISTS. 

Know Your HBinoculars” article published 
Audubon Magazine how to use, choose and 
check a binocular. Reprint 10¢. Also send for 
our free list of new and reconditioned binoculars 
Includes all American, German and Japanese 
binoculars we can guarantee adjusted to U. S 
Government specifications, some as low as $20; 
also a fine bird glass for children under $10 
Liberal trade-in on old glasses. We ship on 20 
days’ trial. We've been serving birders since 
1923; let us solve your binocular problem. Closed 
Saturdays except by appointment. The Reicherts, 
Mirakel Repair Co., 14 West First St.. Mount 
Vernon 2, N. Y 


BEFORE THE SPRING MIGRATION STARTS 
check your binocular. Make sure it gives the 
clear vision needed for good birding. Send it to 
us for free examination and estimate. Avoid the 
rush mail it now. Mirakel Repair Co., Mount 
Vernon 2, N. Y. 


BINOCULARS. Eventually you want the finest 
Always available New, latest Hensoldt, Zeiss, 
Marburg-Lahn, $75 up. “Langguth’s,”’ 1901 Tag- 
gart, Boise, Idaho. 


BINOCULAR SPECIALISTS, all makes repaired 
Free estimates, prompt service. Authorized dealer 
Zeiss, Hensoldt, and other lines Tele-Optics, 
5514 Lawrence, Chicago 36, Illinois 


AMAZING PRICES, precision binoculars. Free 
trial Also microscopes and telescopes Folder 
“Binocular Selecting,” price lists free Prentiss 
Importers, 235 Mercury Building, West Los An- 
geles 25, California 


BOOKS on Birds, Mammals, 
subjects New or out-of-print 
nished. Pierce's, Winthrop, lowa. 


Natural History 
Catalogs fur 


SCENIC INNS OF AMERICA, the guide book to 
the exceptional resorts in settings of natural 
beauty~-in the mountains, in the valleys, 

lakes, by the sen, all deacribed in detail 
regional descriptions of the country, natural 
wonders, scenic areas sightseeing attractions 
ete near each inn. 188 full-color pictures. For 
vacationers, tourists, and arm-chair travelers 
$1.50, eheck or cash. Dept. 12. Seenic Inns of 
America, Inc., 5441 Second Avenue, Detroit 2, 
Michigan. 


FREE BOOK CATALOG 8&8 Over 250 titles on 
every kind of pet. All-Pets, PO Box 151, Fond 
du Lac 18, Wisconsin. 


WANTED TO BUY. Books on Birds and Mam- 
mals Single volumes or complete collections 
Generous price Pierce Book Company, Win- 


throp, lowa. 


BOOKS ON BIRDS, Natural History, Faleonry 
Out-of-print, new Catalogue sent free w. 
Hecht, 3965a Shenandoah, St. Louis 10, Missouri. 


STILL AVAILABLE. HAND BOOK FOR THE 
CURIOUS. By Paul Griswold Howe ‘20 illus 
trations, 364 pages about living things of New 
England woods, fields and waters. $3.75. Order 
from Author at The Bruce Museum, Greenwich, 
Conn., or G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. Visit 
museum, examine book there 


BIRDS OF INDIANA in direct color. 2 x 2 pro 
jection slides from exclusive close-up photo- 
graphs used by students, instructors, clubs. Six- 
teen slides, $5.00. J. M. Stemen, Goshen, Indiana 


NATURE IN COLOR. 2 x identified slides 
3500 titles cover the natural sciences ree lists 
Mention interests Programs with educationa 
scripts rented Scott Lewis, 2500 Beachwood, 
Hollywood 28, California. 


BIRDHOUSES: Beautiful Cedar and Pine knock 
down birdhouses, just assemble, $1.00 and $1.25 
or both $1.95 postpaid Yonghaus 666-A.S.1, 
Mountain View, N. J. 


WILDFLOWERS, Ferns, hardy, healthy, mature 
Young ornamentals, flowering and evergreen 
Free Catalogue Wake Robin Farm, Box 335, 
Home, Pennsylvania. 


PARRAKERETS FOR SALE. These entertaining 
pets are raised ax a hobby and are obtainable at 
cout. Write to G. Harvey Wilde, Box 191, Miami 
48, Florida. 


48 


LETTERS— 


Sanctuary in a Cemetery 
With a great deal of interest I read 
the letter in the July-August, 1952 issue 
ol Audubon Magazine 


eteries as bird sanctuaries 


ibout using cem 


Here in Meriden we have one of the 
lovelier cemeteries in Connecticut I 
have been on the Board of Directors 
for many years and tortunately a num 
ber of us on the Board are interested 
in bird sanctuaries and all they have to 
offer For many vears we have been 
making the Walnut Grove Cemetery in 
to a real bird sanctuary 


We have 
proper shrubs to provide nat 


iccomplished this by plant 
ing the 


ural foods for birds over the various 


seasons of the vear, allowing normal 


natural growth in many parts of the 


cemetery to produce adequate and 


proper cover not omy tor our native 
birds but those migratory birds passing 
through Connecticut. All in all, it has 
been a tremendous success. We have 
used literally tons of bird food in feed 
ers throughout the cemetery during the 
12 months of the year 

Ihe treasurer of the cemetery asso 
ciation is really responsible for the suc 
cess of the sanctuary to date. He is 
Lt.-Col. William H. Rybeck of the In 
fantry under whose supervision this 
work has been accomplished. We do 
not intend to stop here but to continue 
in our efforts with further purchase and 
placing of feed, birdhouses, birdbaths, 
and the further planting of shrubbery 
and trees. This has been done on a vol 
untary basis and I thought your readers 
would be interested in it. 

Roy C. Witcox 


Meriden, Connecticut 


Audubon Arm Emblem Features Egret 


\ flving white egret on a blue back 
ground has been adopted as the official 
members of the Na 
Audubon Society 


irm emblem for 
tional according to 


in announcement from the conserva 
tion organization's national 
ters in New York City 


The cloth 


headquar 
emblem, which is four 
inches in diameter, will be worn by 
members on outdoor clothes in order 
to identify them on field trips and while 
taking part in various conservation proj 
ects sponsored by local branches of the 


National 
The egret was selected for the 


Audubon Society 

Audu 
bon arm emblem because it has played 
in important part in the Society's his 
tory. When the founders met in New 
York City in) 1905 


egrets were being 


slaughtered by the thousands at their 
rookeries in order to provide finery for 
ladies’ hats 

The new Society launched an edu 
cational program which aroused public 
opinion, As a result, women refused 


to buy or wear wild bird feathers, 


and protective legislation was passed 


Though then threatened with exting 
tion, the beautiful and graceful egrets 
responded to the legal and warden pro 
tection afforded them and made a dra 
matic comeback: now they are again 
seen commonly in the northern states 

John H. Baker, president of the Na 
tional Society, states. “A wearer of The 
Flying Egret is identified as one who is 
doing his part to help conserve our great 
heritage of natural resources.” 


ttudubou 
Wildlife “fours 


TOUR No. 1— 


Gia 


EVERGLADES NATIONAL PARK — TWO-DAY TRIPS: Running through 


April 29, Great rookeries of Ibises and Egrets; thrilling views of Great White 


Herons, Reddish Egrets and Roseate Spoonbills. 


TOUR No. 2— 

LAKE OKEECHOBEE - KISSIMMEE 
PRA!IRIE— From Okeechobee City you 
may venture into this vast south cen- 
tral region on two-day tours, operated 
twice weekly through March 28: dis- 
cover droll Burrowing Owls, majestic 
Florida Cranes and countless other 


species 


For reservations or further information write to 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
13 McAllister Arcade, Miami, Florida 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


ON LATEST MODEL 60 mm. 


BAUSCH 
& LOMB 


BALscope Sr. 


3 Selective Powers—I5x to 60x— 


WITH 3B&L 
EYEPIECES $145 


eciol 
otter 
WITH 1 B&L 
& 2 DU MAURIER What an 


EYEPIECES... Opportunity 
oO” $95 for Thrift and Thrills! 


sp 


New BALscope Sr. meets the exacting requirements of bird 
watchers. Recommended for LUNAR MIGRATORY BIRD 
STUDY and Water Bird observation. UNSURPASSED RAZOR.- 
SHARP DEFINITION AND BRILLIANT IMAGE CON. 
TRAST. Features galore: new finger-tip, Adjusta-Prism Focus- 
ing faster, more exact. Exclusive Slide-Tube Sunshade. Anti- 
reflection Balcote on all optical surfaces for improved bright- 
ness and contrast. Long eye-relief for use with eyeglasses. 
Excellent field of view. BUILT THROUGHOUT TO 
BAUSCH & LOMB STANDARDS. BALscope Sr., with 2 extra 
B & L eyepieces (3 in all}, giving your choice of any 3 of 
following powers: 15x, 20x, 3x, 60x, an excellent value 
at $145. 
BUT HERE‘S HOW YOU CAN SAVE $50 

While our supply lasts, we will furnish the above BALscope 
Sr., with B & L 20x Eyepiece plus two DuMAURIER Eye- 
pieces built especially for the BALscope Sr., providing powers 
of 20x, 40x and 60x for ONLY $95 ... The Buy of a Life- 
time! DuMAURIER EYEPIECES ARE GUARANTEED TO 
PROVIDE THE UTMOST IN POWER AND ILLUMINA. 


TION. (Tripod Adapter not included—see data next column.) 


By Use of Interchangeable 
Eyepieces 


Extra B & L Eyepieces if desired: 15x, 20x, 
30x, 60x, $25 each 


B & L Tripod Adapter (as shown) for Pan 
Heads, $6.85 


DuMAURIER i4x Extra Wide Angle Eye- 
piece, $12.50 
WHY DU MAURIER MAKES 
THIS OFFER 
For 37 years DuMaurier has specialized in 
HIGH QUALITY optical instruments at low- 


est possible cost. We make this Astounding 


Offer to get new customers and make new 
friends. 


PLACE ORDER TODAY. Don't delay. 
Limited quantity. Every item guaranteed 
100% by both manufacturers. 10 day Trial 
. «+ money back if not satisfied. Enjoy, at 
a $50 saving, one of the finest selective 
power scope outfits ever offered. 


DU MAURIER CO., DEPT. 351, ELMIRA, N. Y., Outstanding Optical Values Since 1916 
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The Audubon Program and You 


THE National Audubon Society has just 
moved into its new headquarters. At a time 
when the tremendous growth in Audubon 
activities has required that we find more ade- 
quate housing, it is appropriate that we should 
examine the National Audubon Society’s 
status and prospects. 

Our Society has a larger annual operating 
budget than any other non-governmental or- 
ganization in the conservation field. How- 
ever, our resources are not adequate to 
finance certain projects which ought to be 
undertaken, to say nothing of needed expan- 
sion of some present activities. For example, 
we need funds to finance an Audubon pro- 
gram in the high schools comparable to the 
Audubon Junior Clubs in the lower grades. 
There should be an Audubon Camp or Center 
within easy access of everyone in the coun- 
try. At present we have two regional offices. 
Many other areas should have the whole Au- 
dubon program “brought home” to them in 
this way. The list of needs could go on for 
many pages. So our Society is not adequately 


financed in terms of the job that is waiting 
to be done. 

We do have the largest endowment of any 
conservation organization—about $2,400,000 
—and it helps to finance many of our most 
important activities. Consider, however, that 
the largest single college endowment in Amer- 
ica is in excess of $200,000,000! The total in 
gifts and bequests that has been contributed 
to the National Audubon Society and to all 
other conservation organizations is only a tiny 
fraction of that given to individual colleges, 
art museums, or other cultural institutions. 

In the light of the foregoing, may we sug- 
gest that you consider the desirability of es- 
tablishing “living memorials” through current 
gifts to the National Audubon Society that 
will make feasible the expansion of our con- 
structive program for making this a better 
continent on which to live. 

We also ask that our members and other 
friends give thought to remembering the So- 
ciety in their wills. The recommended be- 
quest form is on page 2 of this issue. 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 


WITH YOUNG AND OLD 


liz 
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AUDUBON NECKTIES 


HOM 


Authentic Audubon Society Neckties by Bachrach, 
designed by Francis Lee Jaques 


Available subjects: Ruffed Grouse, Screech Owl, 
Cardinal, Egret 


In Four Colors: Brown, Navy, Hunter Green and 


$3.50 


Maroon 
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SININUMNA A 


iH 


SERVICE 
NATIONAL 


EASY - FUN - EDUCATIONAL 
10-inch Record of Bird Calls and Commentary by Bert Harwell 
8 Full-color Bird Illustrations 


lo Black and White Prints to Color or Paint 


each bird by its song—And then 


$2.25 


Just listen to the record -Guess 
color its picture. 


FOR MEMBERS ONLY 


Emblem of the National Audubon Society 
THE FLYING EGRET 
(to be worn by members only) 
As a member in good standing of the National Audubon Society 
you are entitled to use the Audubon arm emblem which bears the 
same drawing of the American egret that appears on the Audubon 
flag. Wear your emblem proudly and tell everyone who inquires 
about it of the history and present work of your Society. 


The emblem may be sewed to shirts or jackets. 


The emblem is durable and colorfast and may be washed or dry 
cleaned along with the garment. As a rule, the emblem will outwear 


the field clothes. 
$1.00 


DEPARTMENT 
AUDUBON SOCIETY 


1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 


